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But here all likeness ended; for the i! 
truth must be told, Joyce was one of the 
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4° cestershire, 


A DATELESS BARGAIN. 
By C. L. PIRKIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Lady Lovelace,” ete. 
CHAPTER I. 
* Lock the door, Mab, then we can begin 
to turn things upside down in comfort. 


t 
4 


like a study 7” 
“Ts it a conundrum,” laughed Mab; ‘‘ or 


A housekeeper’s 


‘It wants thinking over. 
” 


room, perhaps, or a kitchen 
* Oh, what unrefined notions you have! 
If you had asked me I should have said a 
| Jady’s boudoir. You get your inspiration 
ifrom your brown holland sleeves and 
fapron. Look at yourself in the glass. 
| What a splendid housemaid was lost in 
; you!” 
.” These two young people gossipping so 
| gaily on a bright May morning were 
} Mabel and Joscelyn Shenstone, only chil- 
t dren of Irving Shenstone, one of the 
‘ largest landowners in the county of Glou- 





' this day from a ten days’ visit to London, 





‘and his daughters were preparing a wel- 
» come for him in his sanctum by turning 
; things generally upside down. 
( “We want to leave the mark of our 
’ presence in the room,” Joscelyn had in- 
|} formed her mother over the breakfast- 
, table that morning, “so that when he sits 
down and kicks off his boots—as he 
4 always does in his study—he will say, 
‘Mab did that I'll swear, and Joyce made 
that other lovely arrangement,’ ” 
These sisters, in appearance, were like 
and unlike each other as only sisters can 





be. They were tall, slender girls, with 
well-shaped heads, a profusion of dark 
brown hair, and large hazel-grey eyes. 


} Now what room in the house is most un- | 
| Mab’s nose was somewhat aquiline, her }} 


{ do you wish for a straightforward answer ? | curves. 


He was expected home on} 


| 


of plainness, 
of a brilliant brunette, while Mab was 
unmistakably sallow. Joyce had the 
straightest and prettiest of Grecian noses, 
and a small mouth all dimples and curves ; 





mouth wide and innocent of dimples and 
‘one of buoyant happiness; Mab, as a 
rale, wore so deep a look of intellectual 
thought as to amount almost to melan- 
choly, or, to speak exactly, of anxious 
apprehension. 
that while Mab was 
furthermore essayed to protect from dust 
by a holland apron and housemaid’s sleeves, 
Joyce’s sole preparation for her morning’s 
mimic housewifery had been to pin back 


dainty slippers and slender ankles, 


in the mirror. “I think [ must be a born 
housemaid ; I always feel so thoroughly at 
home with a dusting brush in my hand,” 
she began musingly. 

But Joyce was not at all in a mood for 
either musing or attitudinising that morn- 
ing. ‘‘ Well then, begin and use it, my 
dear, as if you were ‘to the manner 
born,’” she replied laughingly, giving Mab 
a little push in the direction of the 
writing-table, which stood at right angles 
to the glass, ‘ You set to work on the 
ink-bottles; empty them everyone—you 
know I’m going to turn them all into 
flower-vases—while I attack the book- 








shelves.” 
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handsomest girls the county could boast } 
of, while Mab stood close upon the border 
Joyce’s complexion was that §} 


Joyce’s general expression was ff 


It was characteristic of these sisters 
attired in the } 


neatest of black gowns, which she had 4} 


her pretty cambric skirt into one graceful } 
fold behind, thereby disclosing in front her } 


Mab took a long, steady look at herself | 
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Mab made a little demur. ‘It doesn’t 
seem the right thing to do with ink- 
bottles, and where—where shall I throw 
the ink ?” 

* Oh, you want so much telling! You 
a housemaid, indeed! Why, out of the 
window of course; never mind about the 
flowers underneath. Now a clever maid 
would have jumped at that idea before I 
could have spoken.” ; 

Mab made another demur, muttering 
something to the effect “that it wasn’t 
exactly the sort of work a housemaid 
would have given to her.” It was, how- 
ever, a very little demur, for although 
Joyce was nearly two years younger than 
Mab, she invariably acted the elder sister, 
and Mab was, so to speak, completely 
“ under her thumb.” 

So splash, splash, went bottle after 
bottle of ink from the window on the 
flower-bed beneath. 

“It will dye those pansies a magnificent 
blue-black,” laughed Joyce, hard at work 
at her bookshelves. ‘Old Donovan will 
throw up his hands in admiration when 
he comes round next with his watering- 
pot. Look here, Mab, here’s a whole row 
of books on farming, cattle-rearing, and 
such like nonsense. Shall I turn them all 
the wrong way—upside down, that is—or 
with their backs to the wall?” 

‘‘] think you might let the books alone, 
Joyce.” 

“Good gracious! What for? Why, 
books are the first thing to be thought of 
in astudy. If I let the books alone, what 
may I touch? Ah, I’ve an idea! I'll 
rummage about for some poetry books ; 
there are sure to be a lot behind some- 
where, or on the upper shelves, and I'll 
push back all the dreadfully useful books 
and put all the poetry in front. Now 
won’t that be splendid ? Oh, good gracious, 
good gracious!” This in an utterly sur- 
prised tone. ‘‘ Here are heaps upon heaps 
of poetry books! Why, there’s Shelley, 
Keats, Coleridge, Shakespeare! Oh, no 
end of Shakespeare ; a dozen volumes at 
least. Who would have thought that 
father had ever in his whole life been an 
admirer of the poets? These books have 
every one of them his name on the fly-leaf 
in his own writing !” 

Mab left her writing-table all in a 
hurry. 

“J thought it! I knew it!” she said 
excitedly. “I felt certain father had been 
all but a poet before he went in so much 
for farming and that sort of thing ; and I 





know I’m right in never opening a 
book of poetry ” she stopped herself 
abruptly. 

Joyce turned upon her amazed. ‘“ Why 
—why shouldn’t you read poetry if you 
like?” she cried. ‘That's it! I know 
you're acting up to some funny notion 
you've taken into your head. You've 
given up music, you’ve given up painting, 
you are always doing plain needlework, or 
poring over housekeeping books. What 
does it mean? What’s the idea, Mab?” 





Mab went back to her writing-table. ' 


“Look, Joyce,” she said quietly, “I’ve 
emptied all the ink-bottles. Now don’t 
you think we ought to begin getting the 
flowers? Shall I go and ask Donovan to 
cut a basket-full?” Which remark, it will 
be seen, was in no sort an answer to 
Joyce’s question. 

It served, however, to divert her atten- 
tion. 

“ Ask Donovan?” she cried. ‘Are you 
out of your mind? Why, if we went 
down on our knees to him he wouldn’t 
give us more than a handful of the com- 
monest garden-flowers and just a few very 
full-blown azaleas, with very short stalks, 
out of oneof the hot-houses. No, thank you ; 
I’m going out to help myself this time, and 
I shall come back with armfuls of every- 
thing—tulips, hyacinths—everything that’s 
spring-like and delicious, Oh, the dust!” 
Here a fit of sneezing prevented farther 
exclamation. 

Whereupon Mab volunteered her ser- 
vices. 

‘Let me finish those bookshelves while 
you get the flowers. You only want all 
the poetry in front, and the farming books 
pushed back, so that father won’t be able to 
lay his hand upon anything that he wants. 
Isn’t that it?” she asked, setting to work 
briskly on the volumes. 

A door opening off this little study led, 
by a flight of steps, straight into the 
garden, now, thanks to a singularly sunny 
month of May, in the full glory of its 
spring blossoming. 

Down these steps went Joyce with the 
biggest pair of scissors she could find. 
Back again in something under five 
minutes she came, with a nosegay so huge 
she was compelled to hold her dress-skirt 
in either hand to help carry it into the 
room. 

She deposited the flowers in a heap on 
the floor—snowy hawthorn boughs, “deep 
tulips dashed with fiery dew, laburnums, 
dropping-wells of fire.” 
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“There’s a lot more coming,” she cried 


gleefully. ‘I came upon Kathleen just 
now, and told her to bring all the hya- 
cinths in pots she could lay her hands 
upon. Ah, here she is!” This added 
as a remarkably pretty and, for her station, 
daintily-attired damsel appeared upon the 
scene burdened with two full-flowering 
hyacinths in pots. 

This was Kathleen Donovan, the gar- 
dener’s daughter, who acted as maid to 
the two young ladies. Hers was a face 
that in another sphere of life might have 
won for her a ducal coronet, or at least a 
dangerous reputation as a_ successful 
beauty. Not a faultlessly beautiful face, 
but a face so full of sparkle, of bewitch- 
ing brightness, and changeful coquetry that 
one looked at it, and looked again, without 
having the remotest notion what shape or 
size were the features, what colour were 
eyes and hair. It was a typical Irish face, 
not the face one is accustomed to associate 
with orange baskets and green-and-red 
shawls, but rather with the harps and the 
Irish melodies, the breeze-blown Norah 
Creinas, and the sweet vales ‘“‘ where the 
bright waters meet.” Her manner was 
Irish too—soft, arch, bewitching—though 
with an English veneer upon it, caught 
from constant daily contact with her young 
mistresses. 

“Ever so many more, Kathleen,” cried 
Joyce. “Iam going to fill the fireplace 
with hyacinths. I want this room to be 
as unlike a study and as much like a bower 
as we can make it. Never mind what 
your father says, bring everything you can 
get hold of that has leaves and flowers.” 

Off went Kathleen ; down went the two 
girls on their knees, breaking branchlets 
from the boughs of laburnum and haw- 
thorn, arranging the big yellow tulips 
against a plumed background of lilac, 
doing, in fact, their very utmost to convert 
this chosen seat of Minerva into a shrine 
fit for Flora herself. 

‘It’s like desecration,” murmured Mab, 
looking remorsefully towards the book- 
shelves, where the topsy-turvied volumes 
showed mournfully through a bowery ar- 
rangement of bright-tinted posies. 

“It’s consecration, you mean,” cried 
Joyce. “These dry old walls have never 
held so much beauty before ;” and on went 
her fingers faster than ever. Her eyes 
sparkled, her curly hair strayed across her 
forehead, she sang merry little snatches of 
old-world ballads which a modern fashion 
has revived. Assuredly the May sun, 





after climbing the Mendips that morning, 
turning the forgotten battle-fields of old, 
Gloucestershire into fields of ‘cloth of, 
gold” with buttercups and celandine, could 
find no daintier work for its midday hours | 
than throwing its light and its shadow on. 
this blithe picture of Joyce Shenstone on 
the floor amid her bright spring flowers. 

Mab lifted up a finger. ‘‘ Hush! There’s, 
a step on the gravel,” she said, not inaptly , 
in the middle of Joyce’s carol that— 

“Every fair has a sweetheart there, 
And the fiddler’s standing by.” 

Down went all Joyce’s posies in a 
moment. 

“Tt’s Frank!” she cried, jumping to her 
feet. And before Mab could have counted 
ten on her fingers she had flown down the 
garden steps, and might have been seen 
out there in the sunshine talking and 
laughing with a tall, dark young man of 
about six- or eight-and-twenty. Now look- 
ing up into his face, now looking down at 
the pebbles at her feet, with bright, quick, 
happy glances and smiles that left no doubt 
as to the footing on which the two stood 
towards each other. 

For of course she had a lover—this gay, 
beautiful girl—and of course (equally as 
beseemed a gay, beautiful girl) he paired 
well with her. He was tall, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, and, if a little thin, yet withal 
it was not a thinness that implied want of 
bodily vigour, but rather an extreme of 
nervous energy, and a sufficiency of 
muscle. 

Joyce dashed at once into a glowing 
description of her morning’s performance. 

** We have had such a delightful morn- 
ing, Mab and I,” she began; “no end of 
fun in father’s study.” 

“Fun in a study? Oh!” 
voice of comic horror. 

“Well, why not? We've only turned 
everything as nearly upside down as pos- 
sible. If you’d been there we should have 
done it in half the time.” 

“Ts it likely I should have aided and 
abetted? I’m only surprised that Mab 
should have allowed such iniquity to be 
perpetrated.” 

“She couldn’t help it. You know I’m 
the ruling spirit in the house... Come in at 
once, Frank, and pronounce an opinion on 
our handiwork. From your first exclama- 
tion we shall be able to judge what father’s 
will be when he walks into the room.” 

But Frank demurred vigorously to this 
proposal. 

“You know it’s my last day with you. 
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I’m off to London by. the first train to- 


morrow morning. I’ve no end to say to 
you. Two are company; three, begging 
Mab’s pardon, are not. Come into the 
orchard, and let us see how the fruit- 
blossoms are getting on!” 

Meantime Mab and Kathleen indoors 
were bringing their work of decoration to 


a close, Mab with a sudden diminution of 


energy, which told either of a decrease of 
interest in her task now that the ryling 
spirit had departed, or else of headache 
and languor, brought on probably by the 
heavy odour of the masses of sweet-scented 
flowers they had packed into such a small 
space. An atmosphere compounded of the 
scents of hyacinth, hawthorn, narcissus, 
and lilac, would be assurediy more likely 
to suit the organs of bee or butterfly than 
those of a super-sensitive human being. 

More than once Mab put her hand to 
her head, Kathleen flitting in and out of 
the garden could not possibly have felt 
overpowered by the fragrance, but, never- 
theless, she had suddenly grown silent, and 
an expression somewhat akin to sullenness 
had chased away the smiles and sunshine 
from her pretty face. 

At the foot of the garden steps, with a 
final pair of hyacinth pots in her arms, she 
stood still, looking after Joyce and her 
lover on their way towards the orchard 
gate. 

“ You're no prettier than I am; you're 
taller maybe—a trifle, that’s all—but that’s 
no reason why——” she began muttering. 

“Kathleen, I’m waiting,” called Mab 
from within: “ Put those two flower-pots 
just within the fireplace—so. Now I 
don’t believe we could find room for any 
more if we tried our hardest. Don’t go 
away, I want to ask you about your 
brother. Has he really made up his mind 
to go to London—will nothing make him 

ive up the idea?” 

“ Nothing, Miss Mab, I’m sure. He has 
as good as said good-bye to ali of us and 
means, I know, to set off some time to- 
day,” answered Kathleen, evidently with 
an effort bringing back her thoughts to 
answer her young mistress’s questions. 

“Bat he has not said good-bye to me, 
Kathleen. He must come in and see me, 
I’ve something special to say to him.” 

“T told him so, miss, only this morning. 
I told him how good you had been to him, 
lending him books and all that; but he 
said he shouldn’t dream of coming up to 
the house unless you sent for him.” 

“Well, then, Pll send for him. You 





must go down to the cottage and tell him 
I’m waiting in here to see him. I want to 
know exactly what he is going to do in 
London, and I want to make him give me 
a solemn promise that he won’t join any of 
those dreadful secret societies.” 

Kathleen’s face brightened. 

“Ah, if you could make him do that, 
iiss, it’s a heavy load you'd be lifting from 
mother’s heart,” she said, in her excitement 
unconsciously drifting into her father’s 
brogue—a feat she did not often accom- 
plish, for her mother, being a thorough-bred 
cockney, had impressed upon her daughter 
from her earliest years that all such eccen- 
tricities of speech were to be avoided as 
indicative of kinship with an inferior race 
of people. 

Mab began to fear she had been in- 
discreet. 

“Don’t tell Ned what I want him here 
for,” she said, ‘or perhaps he won’t come. 
Only say I want to say good-bye to him.” 

‘‘Do you think he’d refuse anything to 
you, Miss Mab?” cried Kathleen, as she 
departed on her mission, “why, he worships 
the very ground you walk on.” 

Kathleen shut the glass door as she went 
down the steps into the garden. The 
room seemed to grow more and more 
stifling. Mab’s head went round. She 
sank into her father’s easy chair beside his 
writing-table, feeling drowsy and stupid. 
Her eyes closed, she would get up in a 
minute, she thought, unlock the door lead- 
ing into the hall, open the opposite window 
and let a full current of fresh air sweep 
through the room, and then straightway 
her head drooped upon her hand, she leaned 
backwards in her chair, falling into a deep 
dreamless sleep. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, and 
there came the sound of a footfall on 
the garden steps, a face looked in through 
the glass door, the handle turned, and a 
man entered the room. 

It was Ned Donovan, the gardener’s son. 
His face, like his sister’s, proclaimed his 
nationality. He was the beau-ideal of an 
Irishman of the heroic, enthusiastic type, 
the type one cannot bear to think of as 
priest-ridden or demagogue-driven, and yet 
which so frequently falls into the trammels 
of either priest or demagogue. He had 
the bluest of eyes, the most chestnut of 
curly hair, a woman’s mouth and chin, and 
a carriage of head and shoulders such as 
one sees in the soldier-Irishman and in no 
one else. Under his arm he carried a 





couple of volumes of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick 
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the Great,” and if one had opened the 
first volume Mab’s name would have been 
seen on the title-page. 

He gave a great start of surprise when 
he caught sight of the sleeping girl. Then 
he too became conscious of the oppressive 
atmosphere, “It’s enough to suffocate 
her,” he muttered, doing what Mab had 
proposed to do, opening both doors and 
letting a free current of air pass through. 

Mab stirred in her sleep as the sweet, 
fresh breeze swept over her face. Some- 
thing of colour came into her pale cheeks, 
her lips half parted, as though about to 
smile. In sleep Mab always looked an 
idealised likeness of the Mab who went 
about the house with cupboard keys, or 
else knitting-pins, in her fingers. It was 
so now. The look of anxious, troubled 
thought had disappeared, in its stead there 
was an expression of serenity and peace, 
which brought out a latent beauty never 
seen in the Mab of waking life. 

Ned’s expression as he gazed down upon 
her was first one of admiration, next one 
of sharp, sudden pain. 

“Those cursed walls which rank and 
wealth set up!” he muttered, breathing 
hard and clenching his big strong fingers 
into the palms of his hand, till naught but 
nerve and muscle showed in them. 

He stood for a few moments looking 
down on her irresolutely. Should he 
make some slight stir in the room, rouse 
her from her sleep, and say his good-bye ? 

*‘T should like to have heard her sweet 
voice once again,” he said to himself; 
“ Heaven only knows when and how I may 
hear it next.” 

But at this very moment there came the 
sound of another voice, and this not a 
sweet one, from the other side of the door. 
“Mab! Joyce! where are you hidden?” 
It asked once, twice, and again. It was a 
weak, tinkling little voice, all head-notes, 
and those out of tune. And it was a voice 
Ned knew he should never forget, since he 
had heard it assert one day, all heedless 
of his presence, “Mab, really you carry 
things toofar. The idea of lending Herbert 
Spencer to a gardener’s boy. You had 
much better send him a spelling-book.” 

So with one more look and one more 
sigh, and a muttered “‘ Heaven bless you, 
Miss Mab,” the handsome Irishman de- 
parted, closing behind him the glass door 
leading into the garden exactly at the 
moment that Mrs. Shenstone turned the 
to and entered the room from the 
ral, 





‘Mab, Joyce, are you here ?” she queried 
for the last time as she crossed the thres- 
hold. Then shestood still, looking round her 


incredulously. Was it daughters of hers } 


who had wrought this havoc in the quiet, 
neat, little study? ‘Dear me, dear me!” 
she soliloquised, “‘ where do they get their 
notions from? Some unheard-of preposter- 
ous idea is for ever coming into their heads. 
One day one thing, another day something 
else equally far-fetched and ridiculous.” 

It may be noted in passing, that for the 
past twenty years of her life two com- 
plaints had been perpetually on Mrs. 
Shenstone’s lips. The first had reference 
to her husband : “ He spends the whole of 
his time in his study; except at meals I 
never see him,” it had run. The second 
related to her daughters, the number and 
variety of their ideas. 

“Where do they get them from? Cer- 
tainly not from me,” had been her all but 
daily question and answer, as first Mab 
and then Joyce would startle her into 
wonder, 

It was certainly not from her that the 
two girls derived their individuality. Her 
nature was too superficial, too slightly cut, 
as it were, to impress itself upon anything, 
even her own children. 

Physically, even, they were at opposite 
poles. Their one point of resemblance to 
her was their long, slender figures. Her 
face might have been moulded in another 
planet for all likeness it bore to theirs. It 
was colourless, trifling in feature, devoid 
of expression. Any child with four pricks 
of a pencil within a round O might have 
drawn it ona slate. But trivial and unin- 
teresting though it might be, to its pos- 
sessor it was a mine of wealth, for it gave 
her subject for thought, and occupation for 
every one of her waking hours. Only her 
looking-glass could have rendered an 
account of the number of admiring glances 
Mrs. Shenstone bestowed upon herself 
between sunrise and sunset. Now, after 
her first hasty look round the transformed 
study and exclamation of surprise, she 
walked as naturally tothe mirror above the 
fire-place as the duck walks to the pond. 
Midway, however, between the door and 
the mantel-piece, she came upon Mab 
asleep in the easy-chair, and stopped with 
another exclamation upon her lips. 

“ How extraordinary! Another whim, 
is it? Are they going to turn this room 
into a sleeping apartment, or what have 
they in their heads now ?” 

She broke off for a moment, then her 4 
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thoughts went zigzagging into exclamations 
of surprise as before. ‘‘ Dear me, dear me! 
How remarkably plain and old-looking the 
child is getting! I declare, she looks years 
older than I do! Now if she were only a 
little more like me in the face (here a 
complacent side-glance towards the mirror) 
people might think she was my elder 
sister! Oh dear, what’s this on the 
floor !” 

The last sentence was added with a little 
accession of energy as her foot caught in 
the volumes which Ned Donovan, in his 
haste to open door and windows, had de- 
posited on the floor at Mab’s feet. 

Mab opened her eyes with a start. For 
an instant she looked about her confusedly, 
then an expression of amazement went 
sweeping over her face. ' 

“ Why—why,” she stammered, looking 
well over Mrs. Shenstone’s head with wide- 
opened yet unseeing eyes, “‘ when did you 
come home, papa? Why didn’t I hear you 
come in?” 

She jumped up from her chair, then 
suddenly paused, passing her hand vaguely 
over her forehead and eyes. 

“Oh—h, what is it? Where has he 
gone?” she asked in a bewildered tone, 
looking about her uncertainly. 

Mrs. Shenstone went to her and took her 
hand. 

“Why, Mab, you must be dreaming !” 
she cried. ‘ Wake up! you look uncanny 
and bewildered.” 

Mab drew the deep breath of an awaken- 
ing sleeper. 

“‘T suppose I must have been dreaming,” 
she said slowly, “ but I could have declared 
that my father stood there just in front of 
me looking, oh, so terribly sad.” 

Mrs. Shenstone pointed to the clock. 
“ Five minutes to twelve,” she said, “ your 
father has just a minute ago stepped out 
of the train on to the platform, and I 
should imagine was looking anything but 
sad at the prospect of seeing us all again.” 





, too, riclt and characteristic, and its history 











CHRONICLES OF SCOTTISH 
COUNTIES. 


AYRSHIRE, 


WirH its eighty miles of coast-line in- 
dented and recessed ; with its rivers run- 
ning their whole course within its limits ; 
with its wild hills, its undulating pastures 
and rich cultivated levels, Ayrshire is rather 
a principality to itself than a mere political 
county division. It has its own literature 





connecting it with the brightest names in 
Scottish annals, 
The nurse of Wallace and of Bruce 


would still be more interesting if we could 
recover the lost part of it, and trace to their 
origin those mingled strains of blood and 
race which have given such richness of tem- 
perament to the sons and daughters of Ayr. 

The threefold division of Ayrshire sug- 
gests a Celtic character. We have Cun- 
ningham, where the Saxon has left his 
mark, the country of rich and fertile levels ; 
the Kyle, of mingled hill and plain, noted 
for its fine stalwart sons and lovely lasses ; 
with Carrick, the Ayrshire Highlands, 
where the waters of bonnie Doon take 
their rise among lonely lochs and moors. 
And these divisions may be kept in mind 
by repeating the old stave which celebrates 
their respective products : 

Kyle for a man, 

Carrick for a coo, 

Cunninghame for butter and cheese, 
And Galloway for woo’. 

For Galloway is included in the stave, 
not only for the sake of the rhyme—which 
shows the elasticity of the Scottish dialect, 
for, if cow and wool can be made to ring 
together, almost anything is possible in 
that line—but also as the two countries 
seem to have a natural interest in each 
other, as if they had formed an alliance in 
some far-off time—alike against Borderers 
and Highlanders—an alliance which still 
subsists in some unacknowledged way. 

Carrick, indeed, was probably once part 
of Galloway, and the father of Robert 
Bruce acquired the earldom by marriage 
with the descendant of the ancient lords of 
the wild Gaels, From the shores of Loch- 
ryan, the Vale of Glenapp stretches up with 
fine wild scenery that seems a fitting ac- 
companiment to the lonely moors of Gal- 
loway. And the chief settlement in those 
parts—the village of Ballantrae—is secluded 
and isolated enough to suit the most ardent 
lover of solitude, lying on a lonely sea- 
shore, where Stincharwater forms a rugged 
creek, once haunted much by smugglers 
and gipsies, and overhung by a rude crag 
with its appropriate ruined tower. 

Still there is a well-frequented highway 
all along this wild coast that rises some- 
times to a bold headland, such as Bennane 
Head, where grand views may be had of 
land and sea, the blue hills of Bute and 
Cantyre lying on the horizon like the 
islands of the blessed, and the dark mass of 
Ailsa Craig rising midway in its gloomy, 
lonely state. 
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“A much admired piece of the Lord’s 
workmanship is Elisey,” writes an old 
Puritan traveller, “where there breeds 
abundance of Solemne geese.” Such a breed 
is not unknown on the mainland ; but here 
our solemn friend refers to the Solan goose, 
upon which it seems the natives were ac- 
customed to hold gruesome feasts, almost 
smothered in the unctuous fat which 
spouted forth at each incision of the 
carving knife. 

Ailsa Craig is part of the county of Ayr, 
and, besides its geese, feeds a colony of 
goats and rabbits. Noone has had the 
courage to live there in these modern days, 
although it is said there are fragments to 
be found of a ruined fort, which may have 
been the hold of wandering pirates from 
the North. 

With Ailsa in sight, the road winds in 
and out among a succession of wild pre- 
cipices, which bear the name of Games 
Loup. Tradition has been busy about 
the place, and, although the particular 
Games, whose leap into the raging sea 
below is not satisfactorily identified, yet 
ballad literature associates the spot with 
the villanies of a certain Bluebeard, the 
fause Sir John, who met with his match 
at last in the person of fair May Collean. 

This young woman Sir John enticed 
from her father’s hall, and, on the pre- 
tence of taking her to his own castle— 
generally identified with the ruined tower 
of Carelton—he led the way to the brink 
of the precipice, which had already been 
the scene of his crimes. 

“* Loup off the steed,” says fause Sir John, 


__** Your bridal bed you see ; 
lor it’s seven Kings’ daughters I have drowned 


here, 
And the eighth I'll make out with thee.” 


But penurious even in his ferocity, he 
bids his bride disrobe. 

* Cast off, cast off your silks so fine, 
And lay them by on a stone; 

For they are o'er good and o’er costly 
To rot in the salt sea-foam.” 

With assumed meekness the fair May 
submits, but with instinctive modesty she 
bids her false knight turn his head away as 
she disrobes. The knight complies, and the 
maid takes advantage of his weakness by 
pushing him over the edge of the precipice, 
And then, bidding farewell to the mangled 
coruse of her false lover, she rides home 


| with the spoils of the vanquished knight. 


Wild and lorely as the way may be, 
there is little satisfaction in coming to the 
region of manufactures and railways, for 
Girvan is but a dingy, industrial town, with- 





out any redeeming point of interest, al- 
though the Water of Girvan in its course 
towards Maybole affords many picturesque 
scenes with well-wooded pleasaunces and 
handsome mansions. 

And Maybole, on Girvan Water, is a town 
with a character of its own, derived from 
its former importance as the chief town in 
the baillage of Carrick, the seat of justice 
and of government, with its ancient houses 
—or remains of them—incorporated in 
modern buildings, formerly occupied by 
the aristocracy of the district, or by the 
chief functionaries of the courts. Its chief 
interest now is in the ancient residence of 
the Kennedys, with ‘quaint outside stair, 
whose carvings are said to represent the 
features of a band of gipsies who wrought 
much scandal in the House of Cassilis. 

The hero of the story is Sir John Faa, 
a gipsy knight; and we know that some 
among the{Scottish gipsies rose to distinc- 
tion, and even founded families which came 
to high estate. Thus, this Sir John Faa, of 
Dunbar, had been admitted to the society 
of the Countess of Cassilis before her mar- 
riage, and had made a strong impression 
upon her heart. The Earl himself, grim 
and dour and middle-aged, had little about 
him to secure the affections of an unwilling 
bride ; and, on one occasion, when the Earl 
was in England, attending, as one account 
has it, the assembly of divines at West- 
minster, Sir John, having notice of his 
absence, came to see his lady fair at Cassilis 
Castle, some five miles from Maybole on the 
banks of the River Doon. He was attended 
by a body-guard of the men of his tribe, for, 
knight or no knight, he had not renounced 
his connection with the wanderers of the 
bush and brae. 

The gypsies cam’ to the Yerl o’Cassilis yett, 
And oh! but they sang sweetly ; 

They sang sae sweet and sae complete, 
That down cam’ our fair ladye. 

The poor lady, overcome by the sweet- 
ness and strength of her passion, could no 
more withstand the appeal of her lover 
than the needle can resist the magnet. 

Gae tak’ frae me this gay mantil, 
And bring to me a plaidie ; 

For if kith and kin and a’ had sworn, 
T’ll follow my gypsy laddie. 

And so the band rode away trium- 
phantly with the fair Countess in the midst 
of them; but hardly were they out of 
sight when the Earl arrived unexpectedly 
at the Castle. The flight of his wife was 
at once reported to him, and mustering 
his armed followers the Earl galloped at 
their head in pursuit of the gipsies, and 
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overtaking them before they crossed the 
river, made the whole party prisoners, and 
brought them back to the Castle. There, 
on his bare word, the whole of the gipsies, 
fifteen or more, including Sir John, were 
hung upon the dule tree, which still stands 
before the ruined gateway ; while the Earl, 
with inhuman grip, held his wife to the 
window that she might hehold the dying 
struggles of her lover. Her own fate was 
to suffer a life-long imprisonment at the 
family dower-house in Maybole, where, 
according to tradition, she spent her days 
in embroidering tapestry, with which the 
old house was once hung throughout. The 
famous outside stair, carved with the con- 
torted faces of the dying, was built, it is 
said, for her behoof. 

At an earlier date than that attributed 
to this story occurred a famous meeting 
and disputation between John Knox and 
Quintin Kennedy, the last Abbot of Cors- 
regal. This was held in a large upper 
room in the house of the Provost of May- 
bole College, a religious community en- 
dowed by the Kennedys. Both sides 
claimed to have had the best of the con- 
troversy ; and tradition has it that while 
Knox came to the combat armed only with 
his Bible, the Abbot brought with him 
three wain-loads of books and manuscripts 
to aid him in his argument. It is further 
said, that in joy at the assumed victory of 
their champion, John Knox, the populace 
seized upon this vast and valuable store of 
literature and made a huge bonfire of it. 

Returning to the coast again, some 
miles beyond Girvan we reach the ruins 
of Turnberry Castle on a commanding 
height above the sea—the stronghold this 
of the ancient Earls of Carrick, among 
whom is numbered the famous Robert 
Bruce. 

From Turnberry Point glared the mys- 
terious beacon-fire that summoned the 
Bruce from the opposite coast of Arran 
when his English foes were in possession 
of his castle—a signal agreed npon between 
Bruce and his friends in Carrick, if it 
should prove that the Castle was weakly 
guarded and open to attack. The fire was 
never lighted by Bruce’s friends, for Lord 
Clifford held the Castle in strength, and 
had just been reinforced; but as the 
beacon-light led the Bruce to victory and 
virtually brought independence to Scot- 
land, tradition assigned it to some super- 
natural source. And Walter Scott writes 
in his poem, ‘‘ The Lord of the Isles,” anent 
the same beacon-light, how 











y 1rey-haired eld 
A superstitious credence held, 
That never did a mortal hand 
Wake its broad glare on Carrick strand ; 
Nay, and that on the selfsame night 
When Bruce crossed o’er, still gleams the light— 
Yearly it gleams o’er mount and moor, 
And glittering wave and crimsoned shore. 


Along the rugged, rock-bound coast we 
come to another famous castle, rebuilt now 
and modernised, but holding still the same 
commanding site. This is Culzean, or 
Colean, Castle, the seat of the Marquis of 
Ailsa, the representative of the Kennedys, 
Earls of Cassilis, whose wide-reaching 
power has been noticed in our account of 
Galloway. 

The Caves below Culzean, in the Cove of 
fairy fame, have long been celebrated, and 
were probably a seat of superstitious rites 
in the mysterious days of old. Strange 
footmarks of uncanny creatures were long 
shown upon the sandy floors of the cave, 
constantly renewed as smoothed away by 
the incoming tide. The old Puritan 
traveller already quoted bears a grudging 
testimony to these mysterious footprints, 
but evidently considered the sight of such 
wonders an indifferent substitute for the 
hospitable entertainment he expected but 
did not get. Indeed, he gives a very poor 
account of the housekeeping of a Scotch 
noble of the period: ‘The castle hall very 
sluttishly kept, unswept, dishes, benches, 
and wooden cups thrown up and down.” 

Along the countryside the hills, and 
dells, and caves hereabouts were famed as 
the favourite haunts of fairy-folk, a tradi- 
tion preserved in Robert Burns’s charm- 
ing poem of Hallowe’en : 

Upon that night when fairies light 
On Cassilis Downans dance, 

Or owre the lays in splendid blaze 
On sprightly coursers prance ; 

Or for Colean the route is ta’en, 
Beneath the moon’s pale beams 

There up the Cove, to stray and rove 
Among the rocks and streams, 

To sport that night. 

There is but one more castle on the rug- 
ged coast—Dunure—a mere fragment now, 
perched on a bold headland fretted by 
the wild sea waves. And then we are within 
the curving Bay of Ayr; and the pleasant 
town of Ayrstands before us, with its Auld 
and New Brigs—ever memorable to the 
lover of Burns—and with all its modern 
brightness and its smartness there stands 
pre-eminent in the scanty display of towers 
and steeples, the square tower that tradi- 
tion ascribes to William Wallace. And if 
there were any excuse for roaming the 
quiet, respectable streets of Ayr in the 
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small hours of the morning, we might 
xpect a glimpse of the poet, as he strolls, 
not very steadily perhaps, from the Auld 
Brig end : 
The drowsy dungeon clock had numbered two, 
And Wallace Tow’r had sworn the fact was true, 
The tide-swol’n Firth, wi’ sullen sounding roar 
Through the still night dash’d hoarse along the 
shore. 

All about in a narrow circle are the 
various stations of the Buras pilgrimage, a 
track worn by the never-ending succession 
of pilgrims from the whole world round. 

Here is the clay biggin where Burns was 
born ; not far off is Mauchline, whose lasses 
are still admired by succeeding generations, 
and whose kirk was the scene of that old 
festival which the poet drew to a very hair, 


T'm gaun to Mauchline Holy Fair, 
To spend an hour in daffia. 


Close by Mauchline is the Farm of Moss- 
giel, where some of the most fruitful years 
of the poet’s life were passed. But Rab 
was a roving blade, and has left associa- 
tions connected with him all over Ayr and 
Galloway. At Kirkoswald he learned to 
survey and gauge, accomplishments which 
suggested his future career as an Excise 
officer. 

Searching auld wives’ barrels . 
Och hon! the day! 

At Irvine Burns learnt the art of flax 
dressing, and he has made the Kilmarnock 
wabsters famous all over the world. 

Between Ayr and Irvine lies Troon, 
which has recently come into favour as a 
health resort, but which has not otherwise 
made its mark in local annals. But Irvine 
is an old town of repute—a royal burgh 
and sea-port, and was much admired by 
our old Paritan tourist, as “ daintily situate 
both upon a navigable arm of the sea, and 
in a dainty, pleasant, level, champaign 
country.” Possibly our usually grumbling 
predecessor was disposed to favourable im- 
pressions by the good wine which was 
plentiful at Irvine, for he reports that 
“ hence they trade much into Bordeaux in 
France, and are now furnished with good 
wine.” At Ayr, too, our traveller remarks 
that “most inhabiting in the town are 
merchants, and trading into and bred in 
France,” 

Beyond Irvine along the coast lies Salt- 
coats, formerly noted for its brine-pans, 
but whose population migrated mostly to 
Ardrossan, a modern bathing place with 
the old ruined castle of Portincross in the 
neighbourhood. This was the seat of the 
Stewarts, and can still show the remains of 
an old gun, which is said to have been re- 





covered from the wreck of one of the ships 
of the Spanish Armada. The Castle of 
Ardrossan, which belonged to the Mont- 
gomerys of Eglinton, was razed to the 
ground by Cromwell, who, it is said, con- 
veyed the materials to Ayr, where he built 
a strong fort which is still in existence. 
This destruction was to punish the son of 
the house, who was an ardent Royalist, 
while the father had been from the begin- 
ning of the civil war a staunch Covenanter. 
Thus father and son fought on opposite 
sides at Marston Moor. 

Eglinton Castle itself, the chief seat of 
the family, is two miles to the north of 
Irvine, and just beyond is the little burgh 
and sea-port of Kilwinning—noted for its 
popinjay, and for a curious story which 
concerns the landing of an emigrant band 
of Freemasons, as early as the thirteenth 
century. The Montgomerys, as the name 
implies, were origina!ly a Norman family, 
aud they acquired Eglinton by the 
marriage of the famous John Montgomery, 
who took prisoner the Percy at the battle 
of Chevy Chase. Down to the end of 
the sixteenth century the Montgomerys 
were chiefly employed in a long and em- 
bittered feud with their neighbours, the 
Cunninghams, Lords of Glencairn. The 
ruined walls of Kerelaw, the ancient resi- 
dence of the Cunninghams, sacked and 
burnt by the Eglintons of the period, 
remain to attest the vindictive nature of 
these family quarrels. 

Passing the projecting Cape of Fairlie 
Head, we are fairly within the grand river 
estuary, 

Where Cumray’s isles with verdant link 
Close the fair entrance of the Clyde. 

And here the tall masts of sea-going 
ships, the white sails of innumerable plea- 
sure craft, and the long procession of 
steamers passing up and down with every 
tide, betoken the wealth and enterprise of 
the great commercial capital of Scotland ; 
while the hills of Bute and Argyle, that 
bound the horizon, remind us that we are 
here at the portals of the wild scenes of 
the Western Highlands. 

The last town on the coast of Ayr in 
this direction is Largs, where there is an 
ancient ferry to the Island of Bute, on the 
other side of the firth ; and on the plain by 
the sea-shore, to the northward, was fought, 
in the thirteenth century, the battle of 
Largs, where the invading forces of Nor- 
wegian Haco were defeated in a hand-to- 
hand fight with the hastily raised levies of 
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the adjoining districts. The Norwegians, 
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in their chronicles, make light of this affair, | fight as well as suffer. Drumclog is not far 
which is represented as a sort of chance | distant, where Claverhouse and his dra- 
medley, brought on by the running ashore | goons met with an almost fatal discomfiture 
of some of their galleys through stress of | at the hands of a handful of enthusiasts, 
weather. But the consequences of the | who had met to hear the Word, but armed 
battle show that it was of importance, as it | and well prepared to wield the sword of 
put an end to the Norwegian schemes of | Gideon. The fight has been well described, 
conquest, while the aged King drew off his | with a novelist’s license as to facts, in 
shattered fieet towards the Orcades, and | ‘‘ Old Mortality.” 
soon ended his life in disappointment| One of the band who fought at Drum- 
among those wild islands. clog was William Cleland, who subse- 
To the north of Largs is the pleasant | quently became Lieutenant-Colone] of the 
valley of Brisbane, dominated by the | famous Cameronian regiment. This regi- 
mansion of that ilk; a name which some | ment was raised soon after the revolution 
devoted son of Ayr has planted in the | of 1688, an event that was welcomed with 
Antipodes, where the flourishing town of | enthusiasm by the Cameronians as a 
Brisbane has far outstripped in importance | national deliverance. And thus in the 
its Scottish godmother. following year, when there was a question 
Retracing our steps through the inland | of raising forces to support the new ad- 
scenery of Ayr, we may reach once more | ministration, the Cameronians enrolled 
the water of Irvine, that divides Cunning- | themselves with ardour in a new regi- 
ham from Kyle; and here, on the left bank | ment, which was to consist entirely of 
of the stream, we shall find that the fine | godly men, with ministers of the Came- 
modern town of Kilmarnock has far out-|ronian faith, and which should com- 
grown our notions of the place derived | bine exercises with the wielding of pikes 
trom Robert Burns’s familiar allusions to| and muskets. The regiment numbered 
“Auld Killie” and its “ wabsters.” Con-| eighteen hundred strong, and was raised, 
nected with Kilmarnock by a long walk | according to report, in a single day. 
or avenue, is Riccarton, the traditional | With the Earl of Angus, one of the re- 
birthplace of the great Scottish hero, | nowned Douglases, as their Colonel, the 
Willie Wallace hight. In the neighbour-| regiment soon came into action. It was 
hood, too, we have the ruins of Dean/| just after the battle of Killiecrankie and 
Castle, the once noble mansion of the| the death of the old enemy Claverhouse. 
Boyds family, Earls of Kilmarnock ; a fine | The Cameronians, as a regiment, had not 
quadrangular, semi-fortified dwelling, which | shared in the battle, and were now hurried 
was accidentaily burnt in 1735, up to the front to keep the victorious 
Nearer the coast, too, is the massive | Highlanders in check. The regiment had 
ruin of Dundonald Castle, which gives a| advanced as far as Dunkeld, when they 
title to the family of Cochrane—a title | were attacked in great force by Mackay, 
familiar in the records of naval heroism | who had succeeded Claverhouse in com- 
and daring, as borne by that brave and | mand of the Jacobite levies. The dragoons, 
adventurous Admiral, Lord Dundonald, | who accompanied the Cameronians, at once 
whose life reads like a page of romance. | bolted and left them to their fate. But 
Some miles from Kilmarnock is Fen-| although surrounded and greatly out- 
wick, where Covenanters and Camero-| numbered, the Cameronians made such a 
nians especially flourished. Its old kirk- | stout fight against their enemies that these 
yard is full of the monuments of its | were beaten off and dispersed. The regi- 
martyrs, who suffered during the cruel | ment, however, suffered severely, and Cle- 
persecutions of James the Second’s reign, | land, the hero of Drumclog, was slain. 
with inscriptions constantly renewed by! This success raised the reputation of the 
volunteer sculptors of the “Old Mortality” Cameronians, and they were soon detailed 
type. One of these memorials of an un- | for service in the Netherlands, where the 
fortunate Cameronian, who was decapitated | oriflamme of St. Louis flouted over the 
on the village green, is noticeable for its | tent of his magnificent successor who con- 
quaint Scottish rhyme, the crown, or croon ducted in person the leisurely siege of 
referred to, being evidently not of a ter-| Namur, while the Dutch-English King 
restrial character. | watched him at a convenient distance. 
Thus was the head that was to wear a croon | Namur fell, and Louis retired to celebrate 
A football made by a profane dragoon. his triumph, his periwig crowned with 
But the Cameronians of Ayrshire could | laurels ; and then our William determined 
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upon a downright blow at the French 
army under Marshal Luxembourg; an 
army which felt that it had done its 
fighting, and was now entitled to enjoy 
itself. Marshal Luxembourg, however, 
was not to be caught asleep, and the sur- 
prise that William had prepared for him 
had a disastrous result for the English 
division of the combined army, under 
Mackay, which bore the whole brunt of 
the fight. Among these were the Camero- 
nians, who held their ground with grim 
determination against the whole force of 
the French army, the gentlemen of the 
royal household, in all their gallant attire 
of silks and plumes, being at last brought 
up against the decimated ranks of these 
sturdy sons of ploughmen and herdsmen 
from the hills and dales of Ayrshire and 
the Borders. When the regiment fell back 
it had lost its Colonel, the brave Douglas, 
most of its officers, and the greater part of 
the rank and file. 

From the date of this disastrous battle 
of Steinkirk the regiment began to lose its 
peculiar constitution. Its ranks were re- 
plenished with recruits whose religious 
faith was subjected to no rigorous tests, 
and the young officers who joined had no 
relish for sermons and exhortations, so 
that before long the Cameronians ceased 
to affect any peculiar sanctity. Afterwards 
the Cameronians were enrolled as the 26th 
Regiment of the Line, now the First Bat- 
talion of Scottish Rifles ; and according to 
Walter Scott, “in memory of the original 
principles of the sect out of which it was 
raised each soldier was, and perhaps is 
still, obliged to show himself possessed of 
a Bible when his necessaries are in- 
spected.” 

If we are interested in the Cameronian 
sect we may reach another of their battle- 
fields on Aird’s Moss, where Richard 
Cameron, the leader, who gave his name 
to the movement, was defeated and slain. 
And beyond is Muirkirk, on the borders 
of Lanarkshire, where woods and green 
fields are succeeded by hillocks of coal- 
dust ; and the smoke of ironworks begins 
to darken the air. 





ST. ANDREASBERG. 





ALWAYS the same answer : “St. Andreas- 
berg! Never heard of such a place. Only 
fifteen miles from the Brocken, you say ? 
Ah! yes, in the Hartz Mountains, Yes, 
- know them, but as for this St. Andreas- 

er a | 





Now in London we listened to this quite 
patiently ; after all, we cannot expect rail- 
way Officials to be omniscient, and it was 
rather pleasant to think that, for once, we 
were going to escape from the beaten track 
of English tourists. When, however, we 
found that the same ignorance prevailed in 
Diisseldorf, from which town the place we 


were seeking could not possibly be a hun- ' 


dred miles distant, the affair became more 
serious, The most obsequious of German 
station-masters declared we must have 
made a mistake in the name. He had 
never heard of St. Andreasberg; conse- 
quently no such place existed, at least, not 
within a hundred miles of Diisseldorf. 

Fortunately we had with us a letter 
bearing the St. Andreasberg post-mark, 
and this we produced. Now, the German 
official mind has an instinctive respect for 
printed matter ; what all our persuasions, 
promises, and threats had failed to achieve, 
this stamp at once accomplished. With a 
profound bow, he ushered us out, assuring 
us that now, as he had something to go upon, 
we might safely leave the matter in his 
hands ; which we did most joyfully. Nor 
was our confidence misplaced ; before we 
went to bed that night we were in the 
possession of all the information we could 
possibly require for our journey. 

Once on the right track, nothing could 
be easier than our journey. Ottbergen, 
Northeim, and Schartzfels were our only 
changes, but we paid the never-failing 
penalty for our audacity in quitting the 
ordinary route. At Ottbergen, the man 
smiled significantly when we asked for first- 
class tickets. He had none. First-class 
passengers, he said, did not travel by that 
line; and we soon discovered why. German 
trains at the best of times are not rapid, 
but this one hardly seemed to move at all. 
It drew up at all sorts of queer unexpected 
places—barn-doors, windmills, cornfields, 
anywhere in fact where the engine-driver 
spied a friend with whom he wished to ex- 
change a word. No matter how much we 
were delayed there was no danger of accident, 
the guard took care to inform us, for the 
train we were in was the only one that ever 
travelled on the line. 

At Schartzfels the locomotive arrange- 
ments were still more primitive. Only 
two carriages ran to St. Andreasberg. The 
whole of the way lies up a steep incline, 
the train in some parts running through 
thick forests. The authorities, not wishing 
to incur the expense of fencing in the 
line, have caused a hell to be attached 
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to the engine, and this the driver is 
directed from time to time toring. The 
effect is most wonderful. It was a lovely 
moonlight night when we left Schartzfels ; 
and as the little train, with its tinkling 
bell, made its way slowly winding up the 
hillside through the dark pine-woods, past 
the silvery streams, we seemed to be enter- 
ing an enchanted land. Even the voices 
of the people, as they spoke in their soft, 
Hanoverian German, had a ring of music 
that accorded well with the beauty of the 
scene, 

At the little station of St. Andreasberg, 
we found a queer old coach waiting to take 
us to the hotel which, in olden times, had 
been the Rathshaus. The host—one of 
the fattest men it has ever been my fate to 
see—welcomed us warmly, and, what was 
more to the point, provided us with an 
excellent dinner. 

The next day we began our acquaintance 
with St. Andreasberg. It consists of one 
long row of houses winding about in a 
picturesque fashion that is perfectly in- 
explicable until you have made your 
way up to the top house, when, looking 
down, you discover that the village is 
built on the side of a hill so nearly perpen- 
dicular that to walk straight up it would 
be almost impossible, at least for anything 
but a chamois. This hill is the very centre 
of the Hartz range; the peaks of the 
higher mountains, dark and threatening 
with their pine-forest covering, rise up on 
every side and, by contrast, enhance the 
peaceful beauty of the valley around, 
where the foliage is lighter and more 
varied, and the scarlet berries of the 
mountain-ash gleam brightly against the 
gloom above. 

A singular charm hangs over the village. 
It is not beautiful, but it seems to smile 
up at you in a comfortable, easy fashion ; 
it wears an air of such ineffable peace 
that you feel, as you look at it, you could 
not find in your heart to wish one stone 
different, for it is just as a village should 
be. No two houses are alike; some are 
s0 low that in passing you can touch the 
roof, whilst by their side a huge, wooden, 
block-like building may rise. Each man 
has built where and how the fancy took 
him, architects evidently being of non- 
account. Some old, rambling cottages must 
have stood untouched for centuries (in the 
records of 1539 St. Andreasberg is spoken 
of as a town), whilst at every turn you 

tumble over old stone entrances, odd- 
looking steps, quaint crosses, and a hundred 





tokens of a bygone age. About a mile 
from the village are some silver mines ; 
one at least is still in working, though I 
believe with little profit to its owner. It 
is to these mines that St. Andreasberg 
owes its existence. 

In the fifteenth century the Hohn- 
steiner Counts being, as usual, in want of 
money, began to turn an eager ear to the 
monks, who insisted that more wealth lay 
buried in the mountains than grew upon 
their surface. In those days, however, it 
was no easy task to collect a band of miners. 
The work was regarded as uncanny ; for 
who knew to what dangers you were ex- 
posed if once you quitted the fair light of 
heaven? But the Counts were determined 
men ; they scoured the country for a hun- 
dred miles around, and at length, by 
threats and bribes (miners in those days 
enjoyed a personal liberty and immunity 
from taxation undreamed of by other men), 
in the year 1487 they succeeded in form- 
ing a settlement, and the work was begun. 
For centusies the mines were most pro- 
ductive; not only silver, but copper, 
granite, quartz, and hornblend were found 
there in abundance ; but now, if we may 
judge by the leisurely way the work is 
conducted, their wealth is exhausted. 

In addition to mining the Andreas- 
bergers have another occupation, unique 
in its way. They are the greatest canary 
trainers and exporters in the world. In 
every cottage you find rows of little wooden 
cages full of canaries. These, when they 
have been taught to sing, the peasants sell 
to the manager of the great warehouse, who 
exports them to all countries, Thousands 
of birds are sent every year from St. 
Andreasberg to America. What first in- 
cited the inhabitants of this out-of-the way 
little place to such an unusual pursuit no 
one seems to know. All that the villagers 
can tell you is, that their fathers, grand- 
fathers, great-grandfathers, to the first 
syllable of recorded time, have trained 
canaries; but where they found their 
canaries to train none can say. 

Gentle and inoffensive, the Andreas- 
bergers look as if they have been underfed 
for generations, They are very poor. Two 
shillings a day is the utmost a man can 
earn, whilst the average wages are much 
lower. Still, though there are signs of 
poverty on every side, you neither see 
beggars nor hear complaints. The people 


have never known what it is to be richer, 
so they take it for granted that perpetual 
pinching and saving is the natural order 
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of life. More than once I was struck with 
the patient endurance with which they 
submitted to the hardships of their lot. In 
comparing them with the noisy, happy, 
importunate Italian poor, their conduct 
appears almost heroic; nay, there is some- 
thing awful in their resignation, for it 
comes from their having no conception of 
brightness or happiness in life. I never 
saw an Andreasberger dance, or heard him 
laugh. Their life is hard, and they take it 
hardly. 

In addition to the native population, 
there is a small colony of visitors, seem- 
ingly of the professional class, with a 
sprinkling of poor nobles. They are all 
more or less invalids, and you see them 
wandering off ona morning, armed with 
any number of pamphlets, and the never- 
failing spectacles and umbrella, A few 
officers, either ill themselves or in attend- 
ance upon some relative, make up the little 
community. Society there is none; those 
who seek diversion will be driven to Hartz- 
burg, some twenty miles away. 

The visitors seem almost as poor as the 
natives ; there is something pitiful in the 
way they hesitate be‘ore ordering a cup of 
coffee. Yet some of them have grand old 
names. Last year there were three barons, 
whose titles dated back to the days of the 
old German Reich. They have gradually 
become poorer and poorer ; and, as all their 
energy has been devoted to trying to save 
their few sterile acres and tumble-down 
castles, they are only just beginning to per- 
ceive, now that it is too late, that they 
have slipped behind in the race of the 
world, and that their places have been taken 
by a harder-headed, richer, plebeian people. 
Conservative of course they all are, and of 
a narrower type than we have ever known 
in England. For them Tartarus itself was 
not more deep and impassable than the 
gulf that separates those who have no 
“von” before their names, from the happy 
possessors of this precious particle. I once 
heard a man who had scarcely enough 
money to keep body and soul together, 
gravely argue that he could not engage in 
trade as that would be bringing a disgrace 
upon his Order. Fancy the spirit of 
“noblesse oblige” forcing a man to starve 
upon thirty pounds a year! 

Of course the grand attraction of St. 
Andreasberg for these people is its cheap- 
ness. The Tyrol may be more beautiful, 
the air at Davos as pure, but in this St. 
Andreasberg reigns supreme; it is the 
cheapest health resort in Europe. The 





terms for full pension at the Wirthshaus— 
the best hotel—is four shillings and six- 
pence a day, and this includes a thoroughly 
good table d’héte dinner, whilst those who 
prefer private apartments can have ‘hem 
without difficulty. A comfortable room, 
with attendance, costs from five to eight 
shillings a week; these of course are not 
luxurious, but they are spotlessly clean, and 
their owners will take any amount of 
trouble to make their visitors comfortable. 

There are two doctors, one of whom 
having made a special study of the Davos 
system for chest diseases, throws himself 
“con amore” into the duties of his profes- 
sion, and certainly with what seems to be 
marvellous success. He is most enthusi- 
astic in his belief in the curative qualities 
of the Hartz climate; but maintains, that in 
most cases, a full year should be passed 
there for a permanent result to be ob- 
tained—the winter, in his opinion, being 
even more efficacious than the summer. 

There is an establishment for different 
sorts of baths, but the doctors’ only pre- 
scription is to live out of doors, climb 
mountains all day long, and inhale the per- 
fume from the pine-trees. St. Andreasberg 
lies nearly 3,000 feet above the sea, nothing 
intervening between it and the North Pole; 
the consequence is that in summer—lI have 
never tried it in winter—the air is simply 
delicious. The mere fact of living is a 
pleasure, when under its influence; it seems 
to penetrate your whole being and impart 
to you some of its own buoyancy. When 
you first arrive you look at the hills with 
despair. How can you ever climb them? 
At the end of a few days, such is 
the power of the air, you find yourself 
going up .nd down the mountain-side with 
as much ease as if you were walking on a 
level road. Then, as for distances, those 
who at home would shudder at the thought 
of a five-mile walk, think nothing in the 
Hartz of going ten, twelve, or even fifteen 
miles a day ; the air is so rarefied that you 
seem to have no weight to carry. 

The walks in the neighbourhood are 
lovely. You can wander for hours under 
the great pine-trees, inhaling their delicious 
perfume, and at every break in the forest 
some exquisite bit of scenery reveals itself 
—sometimes wild and rugged as in the 
highest Alps, at another smiling with 
gentle sylvan charms. To stand at the 
summit of one of those great barren hills 
and watch the sun as he slowly sinks, and, 
as he sinks, casts around his rays of min- 
gling hues, which light up the dark forest 
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with a weird splendour, is a pleasure to be 
felt, not described. 

No one, of course, could go to the Hartz 
and leave the Brocken unvisited. From 
St. Andreasberg this mountain is easy of 
access, though, for all but the exceptionally 
strong, beyond a walk. ‘'wo hours’ drive 
brings you to the foot, and in two hours 
more, you can easily mount to the top. 

The first time I climbed the Brocken 
was a glorious August morning. As we 
began the ascent, the whole earth was 
redolent with a thousand perfumes. 
Purple and gold, heather and gorse, 
covered the earth with a royal splen- 
dour, which the dark firs and larches 
threw into yet stronger relief; and all the 
time the early morning sun, dancing and 
playing on every leaf, was colouring the 
scene with a marvellous beauty. But this 
did not last long; soon flowers were rare, 
the heather lost its brightness, the firs 
became stunted, the air chill, and summer 
a thing of the past. As the scene becomes 
more and more desolate, involuntarily the 
Faust Walpurgis Nacht scene rises before 
you, with all its strange weird compound 
of tragic and comic, pathos and mirth—the 
wildest, boldest dream conceived by human 
brain. Mephistopheles and his motley crew 
dance mockingly around, and, struggle as 
you may, you cannot escape their spell. 

Half way up the mountain there is an 
immense ruin, whether the work of Nature, 
or the remains of some citadel made by 
human hands, has never been decided. The 
stones are so immense, they tower above 
the rock so threateningly, that, as you 
look, you feel you are in the presence of one 
of Nature’s own phenomena, and yet, the 
huge pile is wrought with such scrupulous 
exactitude, the position is so carefully 
chosen, that it seems hard to believe that 
man has had no hand in framing it. 
Legend relates thata Hartz Squire, fired 
with the ambition of owning a castle, asked 
the devil to assist him in building. The 
evil one, of course, eladly consenting, offered 
to begin the work the same night; but 
stipulated that, as a reward for his trouble, 
if the castle were finished before the cock 
crew the next morning, the Squire’s soul 
should be his. 

During the whole of the night His Satanic 
Majesty worked with a truly diabolic 
vigour ; and the castle was almost finished 
when the first red of daybreak began to 
tinge the eastern sky. A few moments 
more and the work would be complete; 
but the devil did not hurry, for to guard 





against accident, he had taken the pre- 
caution of putting a cork into the throat 
of the cock. Still, sharp though he was, a 


woman was sharper. The Squire’s wife 
knew of her husband’s compact and of the 
devil’s stratagem, so just as the last stone 
was going to be fixed, she ungagged the 
cock, which of course began crowing at 
once. The devil, in his rage at losing the 
reward of his labour, with one mighty 
blow struck down the tower he had raised, 
and left it in ruins, as we see it to-day. 

Better authenticated witness points to 
this spot as the last refuge of the wor- 
shippers of Thor and Woden, who fied 
there to escape from the persecutions of 
the Christian bishops. On these stones the 
last sacrifices of the old heathen worship 
were offered. 

After leaving the ruins the path becomes 
steep and rough; huge boulders bar the 
way, and it is a steady pull to the top. 
There you find three great stones, which 
form the Teufels Kanzel (the Devil’s Pul- 
pit), from which, on Midsummer night, he 
welcomes his friends, the witches. Not far 
distant is another curious stone—a large 
oblong block, which looks as if it had been 
scooped out in the centre. This is cailed 
the Hexenwaschbecken, and in it the 
witches are supposed to wash their hands 
before attending the Satanic féte. 

A sudden turning in the path, and fare- 
well all legends and fancies—a large new 
fashionable hotel, “replete with every 
comfort,” stands waiting to welcome us. 





MIDSUMMER FIRES. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


To-MORROW would be Midsummer Day. 
The sun was nigh its setting. Out over the 
level, shining sea he seemed to lie ; blood- 
redand ruddy purple gleamed the throbbing 
waves of the horizon; rosy and golden 
came the ripp!ng wavelets from that dis- 
tant path of ine sea to the yellow sands of 
the Manx coast. 

A path, winding up a headland, led from 
the western shores to a white road. The 
red gleam of the sunset was upon it, and the 
sparse heather landwards glowed rudy, as 
some girls sauntered loitering along the 
path. 

There were three of them, sisters. One 
was a child, Nessie; the others, Meta and 
Kate Qualtrough, were on the happy border- 
land of girlhood and womanhood. 

We have no picturesque national garb 
of a foreign land wherewith to set them 
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forth—they were dressed as hundreds of 
girls in London might be dressed, though 
they came of so pure a Manx race as to be 
proud of the days when English people 
were looked upon as foreigners in Man. 

Nessie was full of life ; she danced ahead, 
or she lingered behind, she sprang to right 
or left over the broken ground of the 
headland ; what her sisters waited for had 
evidently no strong hold on her thoughts. 
At last, she struck in with this: 

 Ye'll be utterly foolish, you girls, idling 
here any longer for those lads.” Her ac- 
cent bore the North-country lilt and the 
soft, sweet tones of the Manx people. ‘Do 
you think they'll be leaving their fishing 
for the P 

“ Hist !” commanded Meta. 

The girls were all at play in a sense, 
but it was play with a serious vein in it to 
Meta. 

‘Eh 3—I’m full of respect!” and wild 
Nessie threw out her arms, and made a 
gay, bowing reverence in a circling fashion 
to the hills and the green mountains. “ But 
the boys are not so, and I’m thinking 
they’d only be hindering us if they were 
here.” 

* Still, we promised ” Kate put in. 

* And they promised, too; and if they 
break their promise, we'll be free from 
curs, I say. Do come, we'll be awfully late, 
and there’s 2 lot to do.” 

Then they walked on a bit faster. Nessie 
was out of sight, but yet they were closely 
following on her steps. So many turns 
and bends and shoulders there are to these 
Manx headlands that one may be easily 
out of sight. 

A shout burst forth into the still summer 
air, and the next moment Nessie, with 
waving arms and with yellow hair flying as 
the light wind caught her, was seen on the 
topmost bit of green. 

“ Boat ahoy !” and her arms gesticulated. 
There was a boat skimming across the bay— 
Peel Bay. One unbonneted head was in 
the stern of the round, deep boat; it be- 
longed to a fisher-lad, who was the working 
chum of three scarlet-capped youths. One 
of these last was a Qualtrough, a cousin of 
the girls, the others were his friends, lads 
who, a year or two back, had been with him 
at King William’s College at Castletown, but 
who, being English, were only in Man for 
a summer jaunt now. 

And now it had been for the delectation 
of these same young Englishmen that the 
doings of that Midsummer Eve were being 
made so much of. 











“ Do they mean to land or not ?” asked 
Kate. 

“Undoubtedly,” was Meta’s decisive 
word. “Do they not know it is for them 
we are making this delay ?” 

In a very short time the boat was out of 
sight, which means that: she was well under 
the headland and landing her crew in 
White Strand Cove. Some few moments 
more and three young men in boating 
flannels, and each with a rough pea-jacket 
atop, appeared from clambering up the 
face of the headland. Then the party went 
on more swiftly. 

First on to and across the white sunlit 
roadway, then down an opposite lane, 
rough and stony and untended. This lane 
finally lost itself on a furzy common, where 
short sweet mossy grass was patched irre- 
gularly by a savagery of gorse, and furze, 
and strong waving bracken. Meta walking 
apart, pulled the bracken; Kate and Nessie, 
with energy of a more talkative and less 
solitary humour, bade the young men bring 
out their knives and slash away mossy 
branches of gorse and farze. 

“Where is all this to go now?” asked 
Doyle Philipson, the elder of the twoEnglish 
brothers. ‘Is this common the haunt of 
—of—the enemy?” A twinkle lighted up 
a would-be grave face. 

“Oh, don’t!” Meta’s exclamation was 
instinctive. 

“There!” cried the Manxman of the 
party. ‘Take Meta’s horror for your key- 
note, Philipson, or you'll be setting us all in 
danger of the evil influences of the hour.” 

“Eh, Willie!” and Nessie flung her 
vigorous small self against her cousin, her- 
self armed with a huge bundle of prickly 
furze, “ye'll be the worst of the three. 
You ought to know better.” 

“Blessed are the immunities of igno- 
rance!” the youth exclaimed. 

“T do not say that at all,” quickly young 
Philipson replied. “I wish to know—I 
wish to——” 

‘“ Meta will tell you then.” 

The girl was still in her silent humour— 
perhaps a dangerous humour for a nature 
just a degree prone to mysticise over 
things. 

These were men from the outer world, 
the brave outer world of which she dreamt ; 
the faithless outer world which she knew 
ridiculed any ancient fantasy of custom. 
Should she be silent, or should she be 
brave and show that she was not too weak 
to acknowledge her weakness? One second 
she haa for hesitation, but no more. 
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“Will you”—came the question point- 
edly put to her—‘“lay your commands 
upon me, Miss Qualtrough, and tell me 
while I obey?” How light and yet how 
true did he look as his clear-browed eyes 
met hers. 

Meta flushed with pleasure. Was there 
really a sensible man going to listen to her 
old wives’ fables, and listen with respect? 
The delight of this flashed through her and 
made the delicate Manx face of the girl 
radiant. Manx feminine beauty has not 
had much eulogy, very likely ; but, where 
will you find more delicate features, brighter 
intelligence, and purer expression, than in 
the faces of the girls of Man? Meta Qual- 
trough was a picture, with all the loveliness 
of those island women. 

“You mean it?” was her cry, and her 
face was full of enthusiasm. Her blue eyes 
took a fire of brilliancy, and the clear 
delicate pink of her complexion heightened 
its colour with one quick flush, gone as 
soon as it was seen. 

“ Assuredly I mean it. Ignorance has 
no charms for me as it has for your cousin 
there. ButI do not promise faith, mind 
you.” 

A shadow fell over Meta’s radiance. 

A very quick-eyed young man was this. 
He saw it, and read too in his kindly, 
sympathetic soul the measure of her trouble. 
So reading, he at once set himself to glad- 
den her again. He was thinking what a 
lovely study her radiance would make for 
some girl-saint of middle-age religion. 

“Everyone has a chink in his armour, 
you know ; and though I am matter-of-fact 
personified, you may — just may” —he 
smiled, ‘ find me vulnerable somewhere.” 

The rest were ahead ; every one of them 
laden with green or sun-dried stuff for the 
burning. ‘These two gathered up their 
burdens and followed, talking all the way. 

From the gorsy common the track was 
homewards for the girls, and they crossed 
a meadow, stopping at its further side by a 
brook, where grew clumps of golden marsh 
marigolds. These were wanted as much as 
tie dry stuff, but not for burning. 

“T thought not,” said Edgar, the younger 
ci the Philipsons, “ They’re far too pretty. 
You have some in a bowl at your house. 
They come far before the lilies of the 
London :esthetes, in my opinion.” This 
young man was not like his brother, an 
artist; but a trader. To put his status 
quite plainly, he was a clerk in a tea-mer- 
chant’s office. And here he was trending 
on to the debateable ground of lily-worship! 








‘Very well out here,” said young Qual- 
trough, rather testily ; “ but not the things 
for girls to wear on their dresses. You 
don’t mean that ?” 

“T was thinking of that ;” and the other 
marked the word. ‘ Miss Qualtrough ”— 
he turned to Kate—‘‘do not let him talk 
you out of wearing them.” 

Kate had worn some only the evening 
before. 

“ No, I shall not ; certainly I shall not!” 
she cried, laughing. Nevertheless she wore 
only roses that night. 

“What do you with these? What is 
their virtue ?” Doyle asked of Meta. 

“You shall see, if you can be patient. 
Their virtue ?—I cannot say.” 

“Empty seer!” cried the young man. 

“ Yes—we’ve reasoned out the fires, but, 
here I don’t know where to begin. We 
always do it—the children always do it.” 

“ What?” 

“We lay them about on the door-sills 
and the window-sills, and we strew them 
by the outhouses. It is for ‘good luck,’ 
We all want ‘ good luck !’” 

‘*So we do, but—I’d like a reason to see 
why ‘ good luck’ lurks within the mysteries 
of these marsh marigolds more than in other 
flowers.” 

“Can’t give it you, but you shall have 
the ‘ good luck’ if you'll have a flower ; or 
shall I keep it back from you ?” 

* No—no, Give it me.” 

“ How excited you are! I’ve found the 
chink in your armour. I’ve found out you 
are superstitious, and I'll just punish your 
weakness ”—Meta parodied some of his 
own words—‘‘by not giving you the 
flower.” 

“*Or—the good luck ! 

“ No.” 

What was mastering this very proud 
disciple of matter-of-fact? His sun-tanned 
face flushed, and something carried him 
out of his former wise self. He ran back 
to the brook, where he saw one ‘golden 
starry blossom left, and plucking it, he 
brought it like a trophy to Meta. 

“his is for you,” he cried. ‘‘ There is 
‘good luck,’ infinite good luck for you, 
and—if for you, then for me, You have 
given me your faith——” 

A shout from the rest interrupted him. 
Could he possibly have been going to say 
that he had faith in those old-wives’ fables 
of Meta’s? 

** Oh, be quick ! they are all waiting for 
us,” and Meta ran before him. She could 
by no means face any talking in such a 


Oh! you will.” 
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passionate strain as this matter-of-fact 
youth was developing. She felt hot, and 
she ran up to the others laughing and 
talking gaily. Certainly her humour had 
wondrously changed. 


CHAPTER II, 


THE sweet Midsummer Eve closed in, and 
the grey of the night came on. Strangers 
from the foreign land of England wondered 
as they drove home from their day’s ex- 
cursioning, at the fancy of the peasants 
for setting light to the gorse everywhere. 

All the young Qualtroughs were out in 
the grounds with Willie and his friends. 
Mr. Qualtrough, grey-headed and wise, 
went out too. Perhaps he laughed over it 
all, but there had never been a Midsummer 
Eve he could recollect without the burning 
of tke witch-fires. No, indeed; and if 
his children had shown themselves very 
advanced in the common sense of the age 
and neglectful of the old customs, he, 
good man, would have been just one degree 
uncomfortably surprised. 

They had all had a merry supper—Manx 
folk are primitive, and supper is not yet 
wholly cast into oblivion—and then all 
went out. Two of the girls threw light 
shawls over their heads ; Nessie stuck on a 
gray felt hat of her father’s; and they 
went gaily round the house and through 
the unkempt, luxurious flower-garden ; then 
through the kitchen-garden, where mon- 
strous cabbages sheeted the beds with their 
crumpled outer leaves; where the straw- 
berries blinked rosy from amidst a tangle 
of long suckers ; where alleys were made by 
trained apple-trees, whose green young 
fruit promised joys to lads and maids in 
the days to come. 

“Ah!” suddenly young Philipson ex- 
claimed. 

“The Corrin’s fire at Ballaseggan !” and 
Mr. Qualtrough turned round. There had 
come a golden, springing, flashing light on 
his glass houses. 

“ Horrid!” Nessie exclaimed angrily, 
‘‘and ours not alight yet. Jim is horrid! 
I specially gave him orders to light up 
early, because Mona Corrin declared they’d 
have the finest show. I'll be speaking to 
him to-morrow morning.” 

“Do, dear, do,” Willie, her cousin, said. 

“JT will.” And she ran on, In a mo- 
ment she was seen flying up the wooden 
ladder which led up to what they called 
their “look-out,” a square miniature tower 
which gave a grand view over miles and 





miles of farmlands, of distant mountains, 
of western sea, and—a sight of all for 
strangers—of one bit of the savage, storm- 
battered Calf of Man. “Grand!” she 
cried joyously. ‘Grand! We're alight 
now! Eh! I'll not heed Mona having 
the start, we'll be far the finest.” 

A pale golden fire began to shimmer on 
a near-by hill, it spread and spread until 
verily the whole of the hillside was a 
tricksy flashing dance of fire. 

“Oar gorse is not there?” Doyle 
wondered. 

“Eh? No. This is my private business, 
Jim and I did this in the morning.” 

“So! That is how Jim does his weed- 
ing?” her father began. 

“Yes. That'll be his manner of weed- 
ing on Midsummer Eve! He couldn’t do 
less than obey his mistress !” 

‘‘No, Mr. Philipson,” she went on. 
“The bits of fuel we got this evening are 
on the other side. Look! I saw Jim run 
across only two minutes ago ; he'll be light- 
ing it up now.” 

She was right. A hillocky lift of the 
land was spangled all at once with patches 
of flame, ruddy flame, golden flame, flame 
that sputtered and fizzed as it mastered 
the juices of the green bracken. 

“ We have an extra grand show to-night, 
girls,” Mr. Qualtrough began. ‘ Who shall 
say our old customs are dying out? But I 
expect it is as much in your honour as in 
that of the fairies and witches,” he nodded 
to the young men. 

They, seated like the girls, on the battle- 
ments of the miniature tower, were gazing 
here and there, as one quarter and then 
another was made alight. Beacons, like 
stars, blazed out far away. Evidently the 
whole neighbourhood was of one mind. 

* We will not accept that idea to-night, 
sir,” Doyle answered. “No, no; let us 
not tempt the powers. But can we not go 
amongst it all? Two minutes will take us 
where Jim is,” 

“Oh! if you like.” 

So they left the gardens and tramped 
over a field to the hillocky ridge. There 
was a good deal of talking and laughing, 
as might be supposed, but, amongst it all, 
Meta was again silent. She was wearing 
her one marsh marigold stuck under her 
chin, as a girl might wear a brooch. She 
was very careful of it, keeping her light 
wrap well away from it. What danger of 
cold could there be on such a sweetly warm 
summer night ? 

She lingered behind, But amongst such 
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a gay string of merry folks who would 
notice one straggler ? 

Nessie was by Jim and talking hard and 
fast. No one paid any heed to her, but we 
must, for the subject of her talking affects 
our story. 

“There were nine lots, Jim.” 

“Eh, missee, I'll know that; and nine 
have I set the light teu,” refining his word 
real Manx-fashion. 

“Then where are they?! Six—seven— 
eight,” she counted. 

‘*Tt’s beyond me, missee ; but nine’ll be 
the number I kindled. Sure, by token I'd 
only ten matches in my box here, an’ one 
I left for the pipe. Pfah!” he blew on to 
the pipe-bowl. “It’s nigh out she'll be, 
missee, with me talking an’ talking.” 

He here took a good whiff to ward off 
the fulfilment of his words. 

“The boys must have matches. I'll by 
no means go without my nine!” 

Nessie was always a bit self-willed. 

“ Eh, missee?—let be. I wouldn’t inter- 
fere 4 

‘Interfere !” 

“Sure 4 

“What stuff!” Nessie’s play had no 
faith—no faith of the timorous sort, at 
least. “Im as strong as the fairies. If 
they put the fire out Ill light it again! 
That I will!” 

She ran back to the young men. 

Whereat Jim faced the inevitable, and 
bestowed all his active care upon his pipe. 
He shrugged his bent shoulders ; perhaps 
it was at the foolhardiness of young 
maids, 

All at once:a new blaze of light sprang 
into the gray night. It came with a sud- 
den flash just behind where Nessie and the 
boys stood and talked. 

One golden flash there was ; dry gorse 
had caught a smouldering spark, leit at 
the very tail, as one might say, of Jim’s 
ninth match. Then the flash died down; 
then——another blaze, and a brighter, 
more golden blaze. A quick, short cry on 
the top of it: “ Ah!” 

Meta’s foot treading on the unseen dry 
gorse had pushed it towards the dying 
match—had kindled the flame, and——her 
dress, a soft muslin thing, had been caught 
by it. 

There was a rush. All were first and 
all were last, it seemed. Meta was down 
upon the ground before the rush and cry 
were done. Every flame was out, every 
~ spark was hurried out of 
ife. 











For one moment Meta lost sight and 
sound, Then, memory flashed back one 
sight and one sound—Doyle Philipson she 
had seen tear off his coat and she had 
heard him give one cry. 

** Meta !—my own!” 

How the soft grey night echoed the 
words! Had she dreamt them? Was she 
dreaming still? There was now no fire, 
the flickering lights of the distant hills 
were paling under the breeze, her father 
stood over her, bidding her not to “be 
afraid.” 

“Your coat has suffered.” This she 
heard Mr. Qualtrough say to a dim, 
shadowy figure. The voice was low, and 
such as comes when a man’s inner self is 
trembling. 

Doyle made a light answer. Men do 
answer lightly even when, perhaps, the 
gravest question of their life is fighting 
for its answer within them. He pushed 
his arms into his coat-sleeves; and all at 
once he found that, in crushing down the 
rising flame of Meta’s dress, he had got his 
hand burnt. 


A week hence the two young men had 
to go away from Man. 

Willie Qualtrough was to drive them to 
Douglas on the morrow, so as to be in time 
for the boat. A good hour’s drive this was, 
and they must be up betimes. He and his 
friends had strolled over the fields from his 
father’s house; they would naturally say 
good-bye to the girls and the Qualtroughs 
of Brae Hill. 

Again it was a summer night, again the 
girls were wandering about the old garden. 
Meta was aloft in the “look-out,” Kate 
was below meeting the young men, Nessie 
was chasing a white butterfly. 

Doyle Philipson had, many days back, 
come to the solution of one grave question ; 
but, not being a rich man, and being 
honourable to what some folks might call 
an extreme degree, he had commanded 
hinself to hide the love he had for Meta 
Qualtrough. Nay, he it was who had 
hastened the departure from the island be- 
cause, seeing Meta day after day, he could 
not keep eye and tongue in cool obedience. 

And the sweet, lazy hours of evening had 
come, and Meta had chanced to be aloof, 
and the others had chanced to drift into the 
company of eachother—whotalks of chance? 

The would-be matter-of-fact young artist 
was mastered. He told his story, and all 
his wise commands were scattered to the 
winds, 
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What they two said, only the night! Mrs. Josephs was speaking. It was 
heard. It was an old story made new, and | breakfast-time in the little house in Addi- 
there is always a golden originality about son Gardens—a meal which, after seeing 
the telling of these old-new stories. her young ones supplied with food, the 

Meta and Doyle were coming down from | good lady was in the habit of enjoying in 
the “look-out,” the rest were in a group. | company with the newspaper, dispensing 

“It is arrant nonsense, Kate, for you to | choice morsels of the intellectual treat 
drive into Douglas at such an hour.” So) thus presented to her as she had pre- 
spoke Willie Qualtrough, the girl’s cousin. | viously been doing with the grosser ones. 
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He and Kate often squabbled, cousins do | 
do so. 

“Thanks,” she pouted. “But I'll judge 
best for myself. I have shopping, and the 
shops are fresh in the morning.” 

“That are they. And the shopmen are 
sleepy.” 

‘You shall wake them up for me,”—she 
was persistent. “Oh! Willie!” 

The cry had actually trembling in it. 

Kate made a little start and again a 
second start, or rather droop, backwards to 
Willie’s side. 

“Eh! that’s done!” Willie was a 
masterful cousin; he made no ado, but 
drew Kate’s hand within his arm. “He 
told me he shouldn’t do it till next year, 
when he’s coming again——” 

“Oh! Willie!” Kate’s vocabulary was 
growing stunted. 

** And now that’s—all—moonshine. Do 
you mean you never saw it ?” 

“ Dear—how could 1?” She was cling- 
ing to Willie in a way that her cousin un- 
mistakably approved. 


Before another Midsummer Day came 
round there were two Miss Qualtroughs 
the less at Brae Hill. 

Doyle Philipson does not, so much as 
heretofore, parade his matter-in-fact, and 
he is going to make his Academy fame, so 
he says, by a picture which shall have 
fairy-worship for its motive. There is 
going in next year a marvel of a Saxon 
maiden, a golden-haired Saxon maiden, by 
a rocky shore, wearing a golden-hued mari- 
gold. The critics say it is beautiful. 

It is Meta. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII NEWS FROM ABROAD, | 
“The good Lord have mercy on us! | 


This can’t be true. Father! Leah, child, | 
have you seen it ?” 


“Don’t talk to me about spoiling my 
digestion,” she would say, when remon- 
strated with on the practice. ‘‘One good 
thing is never the worse for having another 
with it, and busy women like me can’t 
afford to wait for a leisure time to do their 
reading in. They’d never get any at all 
if they did.” A theory on the strength 
of which Mrs. Josephs used to let her cotiee 
get cold and her toast flabby, to forget 
milk and duplicate sugar in second cups, 
and—occasionally—to make woeful confu- 
sion of her husband’s correspondence while 
keeping one eye on the paper and inter- 
jecting all sorts of scraps of information. 

The comfortable, chirrupy way in which 
Mrs. Josephs was wont to impart her 
scraps of information had nothing, how- 
ever, in common with the tone of hoarse, 
incredulous horror in which she uttered the 
exclamation recorded at the head of the 
chapter ; and, as she let the paper drop 
from her hands, and gazed in helpless con- 
sternation from her husband to her daugh- 
ter, there was something sufficiently alarm- 
ing about her to make even the experienced 
Professor lay down the letter he was reading 
and ask anxiously : 

“Why, mother, what’s up now? No- 
thing to do with Matthias, or——” 

“Oh! no,no, thank Heaven! not with any 
of ours,” cried Mrs. Josephs, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears. ‘“ But, oh ! it’s too dreadful 
all the same. That poor, hot-headed young 
Marstland. It must be he, and what can 
have led himn—-— Leah—oh! I see, you’ve 
got the paper already. Read it to your 
father, dear—that paragraph in the third 


| column.” 


But Leah’s colour had faded so utterly 
at the first glimpse of the paragraph in 
question that her father took the paper out 
of her hands and read it himself. 


“FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
* Paris. 

“ Great excitement has been created here 
to-day by a duel fought at an early hour 
this morning, between the Comte de Mailly, 
a nobleman of well-known social celebrity, 
and a young Englishman of the name of 
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Marslan. It took place in a bosquet, on 
the Neuilly side of the Bois de Boulogne, 
the seconds being the Vicomte de Birac, 
and an artist friend of the Englishman, 
name unknown. It appears that, at the 
first fire, no harm was done on either 
side, but at the second a ball entered 
Marslan’s left shoulder, breaking the collar 
bone, while the Count was pierced through 
the brain, dying immediately. Additional 
horror is added to this tragedy by the fact 
that the Count, for long somewhat no- 
torious as a man of gallantry, was married 
yesterday morning to a young lady of good 
family. Jealousy is said to be the cause of 
the crime.” 

The Professor glanced on, and a little 
lower down in the page came to another 
paragraph headed : 


“By RevtTer’s TELEGRAM. 
‘The Englishman, Marslan, was ar- 


‘rested this morning at the Chalet, a 


villa at Neuilly belonging to the Count de 
Mailly, and which the deceased nobleman 
had selected to spend his honeymoon in. 
Marslan gives his age as twenty-seven, 
and states that he is a surgeon practising 
in London, and an M.D. of Edinburgh ; 
also that in fighting the Count he was 
acting in defence of his wife’s honour. 
Further revelations of a startling domestic 
character are expected. Marslan is at pre- 
sent lodged in prison. The seconds have 
escaped.” 

The Professor laid the paper down in 
silence. In fact the news seemed too ter- 
rible to him for comment. Leah, too, was 
speechless, her cheeks bleached to a waxen 
hue, her whole body trembling. Mrs. 
Josephs began to cry. 

* And to think,” she sobbed out, “ that 
I was only saying yesterday I wondered 
Mr. Burt didn’t write again. Oh dear, 
dear, father, I wish we had never let Leah 
go over there and bring back that poor 
little girl to wreck George Marstland’s life 
in the way she has done. But what in the 
name of goodness need he shoot that 
Count for, since the man had, after all, 
given her up and married some one else !” 

“Father, I don’t understand—that,” said 
Leah through her shaking lips. 

The Professor took up the paper again. 
They had none of them any idea of the 
truth. 

“Unless this de Mailly had been speak- 
ing damagingly of the poor little girl’s 
reputation,” he said slowly, “ revenging 
himself for his own disappointment by 





making capital out of her elopement. 
I wonder if Mrs. Burt has heard. 
Leah——” 

“Oh! I will go round to Hornton Street 
at once and ask her,” the girl exclaimed, 
her cheeks kindling with a touch of their 
usual colour at the first prospect of any- 
thing to do. 

Leah could never have sat still, like her 
friend, waiting helplessly through the long 
hours of that bridal evening for the 
husband who, as her own common sense 
and instinct would have told her, could 
only have been kept from her by some 
terrible accident to life or limb. She 
would have gone from the post-office to the 
police-station, and from there to the drug- 
gists’ shops, or even the hospital, and 
never rested until she had found him. 
Neither would it have afforded her the 
slightest comfort had the idea come to her, 
as it did to Vera, that having set her 
parents at defiance for her sake, he was 
battling her cause with them, single-handed. 
She would have wanted to stand by his 
side, to put her hand frankly in his, and 
say: “Father, mother, it was my fault. I 
asked him to take me away.” At the 
present moment it did not take her a 
minute to fling on her hat and jacket, and 
she was hurrying downstairs again when 
startled by a sudden “‘rat-tat” at the hall 
door, Her father met her in the hall, 
holding a telegram in his hand. 

“From Mrs. Burt,” he said. ‘‘ Listen: 
‘News in paper true. Husband still in 
Paris. Will not forsake his friend. Please 
come and see me.’” 

It was nothing of a walk from Addison 
Gardens to Hornton Street, where the 
Burts lived, and father and daughter lost 
no time on the way; but they found 
Mrs. Burt in a terrible state of agitation, 
and almost inclined to quarrel with the 
Professor for having induced Burt to seek 
out George Marstland in Guernsey, and to 
devote his holiday to dancing attendance 
on the unfortunate young man. 

*As soon as I heard from him that 
Dr. Marstland was bent on following and 
getting back the girl he had run away 
with, I knew no good would come of 
John’s mixing himself up in the matter,” 
she said, tearfully, “and I wrote to beg 
him not to do so; but he wouldn’t mind 
me. He said young Marstland was too 
weak to be trusted: by himself; and you 
know how foolishly devoted John is to his 
friends,” 

“T don’t think it is foolish,” said Leah. 
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“At any rate, I am sure that Dr. Marst- 
land would be equally so if your husband 
were in trouble ; and you know when papa 
heard Mr. Burt was in Guernsey it was 
natural to ask him to call and see his 
friend, especially as we knew the latter 
had just made a very hasty marriage, and 
might be the better for a friend’s advice.” 

** Advice is not much good when a thing 
is done, and Lr. Marstland was always 
hasty,” Mrs. Burt said severely. Marstland 
had once told Vera that he was no favou- 
rite with his friend’s wife, and it was true. 
He is for ever doing eccentric things that 
no one else would dream of, and getting into 
trouble accordingly. The mere idea of 
running away with a girl he had met—how 
often was it, Leah, half a dozen times at 
most 1—at your house; and then of her 
running away from him the very next day 
sounds too wild and romantic for any- 
thing, much too wild for a medical man 
who wants to establish a practice. People 
will be sure to say too that she was the 
daughter of a patient, and you know howa 
story of that kind would injure a doctor.” 

“Then the doctor’s friends should be 
careful to avoid the risk of spreading an 
untruth, and to say nothing of the running 
away at all,” said the Professor, briskly. 
“ Bat Burt told me in his letter that it was 
the young lady’s parents who ran away 
with her, not she from her husband. We 
mustn’t make her out too black either, poor 
child ! especially as she was evidently per- 
suaded that the marriage was not legal.” 

Mrs. Burt looked vexed. 

“Not legal, when she had just been 
married according to the rites of her own 
church, the English Church, in the proper 
aad. orthodox manner! Really, Professor, 
I can’t see how any girl, with a shadow of 
right feeling or principle (though perhaps 
you and Leah, not being Christians, can’t 
quite enter into our feelings, the feelings 
of Church people on such a subject), how 
any right-minded girl could entertain such 
an idea without at any rate having the very 
highest advice—clerical advice I mean—to 
confirm her in it.” 

“ Apparently that’s what young Marst- 
land thought,” observed the Professor. 
“ He made the mistake of considering the 
Church more binding than the law, which, 
notwithstanding our different views, my 
dear Madam, is a mistake and always will 
be one, while we live in a country governed, 
not by priests, but Acts of Parliament and 
civil codes. But about this duel——” 

“‘ Yes, indeed, this dreadful duel! It is 





about that that I sent to you,” cried Mrs, 
Burt, getting excited again. “And how 
Dr. Marstland could be wicked enough to 
take the life of a fellow-creature just be- 
cause the poor fellow had been in love 
before with this immoral young woman, 
and to drag my husband—my poor, foolish, 
generous John—into it, and perhaps get 
him fined and imprisoned for—— oh, 
Professor ! what do you think they will do 
to him? Do you think they can punish 
him for only being there?”*the poor 
woman exclaimed, her tears beginning to 
flow. 

The Professor tried his best to soothe 
her. French law, he said, dealt very mildly 
with duelling, even in the case of the prin- 
cipals, and, though the fact of this one 
having ended fatally might complicate 
matters, he doubted if, with regard to the 
seconds, it would come to more than a 
fine. 

‘‘And Dr. Marstland would pay that 
himself, I am certain of it,” Leah broke in. 
“ You need not be afraid for your husband, 
Mrs. Burt. It is his friend, in prison now 
and wounded——” her voice broke a little 
and she flushed up, adding quickly : “ How 
soon do you think you will have a letter?” 

Mrs. Burt said she was almost sure of 
one by that evening’s post; and it was 
decided then that the Josephses should 
come back about that time to hear the 
news, whatever it might be; the Professor 
adding : 

* And, unless it is very satisfactory with 
regard to both our friends, I’ll promise you 
one thing, Mrs. Burt, I'll take the very 
next boat and go over and look after them. 
Marstland may, of course, have already 
telegraphed for legal help; but as it was at 
my house that he met the little girl who has 
been the cause of all this trouble, and as I 
certainly sent your husband to his assist- 
ance, I shan’t shirk my share of whatever 
unpleasantness there may be to come of 
the affair.” 

“Did you mean that, father? Will 
you really go?” Leah asked tremulously, 
as they left the house. The Professor 
nodded, patting the girl’s hand gently as 
it rested on his arm. 

“Certainly I do. The fact is, Leah, I 
feel our responsibilities in this matter 
quite as much as that good lady there 
could desire ; though more with regard to 
George Marstland than to old Burt, who I 
daresay, looks on his share of the spree as 
a not unpleasant bit of excitement after 
the clerical eestheticism of his home; and 
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as, thanks to the Easter holidays, I’m free 
of the college for a few days, I think I 
should rather like to run over and see if I 
could be of any help. This Count may be 
an important personage, in which case 
Marstland will want all that his friends 
can do for him; while as for his poor little 
bride, even if she be with her parents , 

**Oh! father, I hope not!” Leah cried, 
the tears rushing to her eyes. “It is of 
her I am thinking most just now, for if 
George Marstland has really killed the 
Count de Mailly (the only person her 
father ever seemed to care for, and before 
whom the whole family bowed down as if 
he were a sort of demi-god) there can be 
no place so terrible for Vera, poor, timid 
child ! as her own home. And yet if he— 
her husband, I mean—is in prison, she 
can’t be with him. Oh, father! I wonder 
where she is, if he got her back before the 
duel? Ah! don’t you remember how she 
clung to us when she was going away, and 
what a despairing look there was in her 
poor little face? How frightened and 
miserable she must be now when her 
short happiness has come to such a ter- 
rible end! I wish—I wish I could go to 
her and comfort her.” 

* You can’t do that, Leah,” her father 
said quietly. ‘It’s out of the question.” 

**Not when you are going over, too, 
father? Think of it, if she has been cast 
out by her family and is all alone, in a 
strange hotel perhaps, and longing for a 
friend - 

“She will have John Burt, who is as 
steady and sensible as old Time, for one ; 
and, for another, your father, who, what- 
ever you may think of him, isn’t at all a bad 
specimen of paternity in default of a better.” 

‘He is the dearest and kindest old 
father in the universe, and there isn’t a 
better,” cried Leah, pressing a little closer 
to his side. 

“ Well, then, if that’s so, you ought to 
be content to trust your young friend to 
him, supposing her to be in need of either 
of us. My own belief is, however, that 
she is still under her parents’ protection, 
since they are scarcely likely to cast her 
off now, after taking the trouble to follow 
and reclaim her in the first instance.” 

“Well, if she is, father, all I can say 
is I pity her more—yes, a thousand times 
more—than I do George Marstland in 
prison.” 

“ And yet you were so terribly angry 
with her a short time ago, when we first 
heard from Burt of her having left him.” 











“JT was angry with her; yes,” Leah 
said, blushing deeply; “and I own I 
don’t understand it now. It seems so 
unwomanly, so faithless, to go away 
without even waiting to find out whether 
he was alive or dead. But when one 
can’t understand a thing I don’t think 
one ought to judge it; and you know we 
have not been told any details yet. We 
have heard nothing from her; only Mr. 
Burt's letter telling us how Dr. Marstland 
came to be in the straits he found him in ; 
and that note from the poor fellow him- 
self thanking you for your letter, and 
blaming his own folly in not having con- 
fided in us beforehand. He did not 
reproach her.” 

“No; and considering her youth and 
that we don’t know what pressure her 
parents may have brought to bear on her, 
I agree with you that it isn’t our place to 
do so. I also agree most completely with 
Mr. George,” the Professor said this very 


slowly and distinctly, “that, bearing in | 


mind the relation in which Miss St. 
Laurent stood to us at the time he made 
acquaintance, it was scarcely even honour- 
able in him to take the steps he did with- 
out at least telling us of his intentions 
beforehand.” 

Leah’s nerves must have been a good 
deal shaken that morning. For the second 
time her eyes filled with sudden, irrepres- 
sible tears. 

“That is a very harsh saying, father,” 
she said in an extremely low voice. ‘I 
thought, of all men, that George Marstland 
was the last of whom anyone would speak 
in connection with dishonour, and—and 
just now too!” 

Her father smiled. 

“My dear child, truth is truth at all 
times, and whether harsh or not, and there 
is no truth truer than this that the most 
honourable man in the world may find 
himself guilty of a dishonourable action, or 
the most kind-hearted man of a cruel and 
unjust one, from nothing in life but the sin 
of giving way to impetuosity and want of 
thought. There's no virtue in all the Law 
and the Prophets put together that isn’t 
the better for a spice of prudence to savour 
it, and I say, your eyes are younger 
than mine: isn’t that hansom stopping 
at our door ?” 

It was, and it contained a fresh surprise 
for them in the person of a fair, fresh- 
coloured, handsomely attired lady, who 
no sooner saw the father and daughter ap- 
proaching her than she began waving 
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a red silk parasol at them to attract their 
attention, and scarcely waiting for them to 
get within hearing, exclaimed in a loud, 
agitated voice : 

“Professor Josephs, I am Lady Hessey. 
Do you remember me? I came here once 
to see my brother George when he was a 
pupil of yours. Do you know anything 
about him at present, if this—this dreadful 
news is true ?” 

The poor lady was looking very angry 
and half inclined to cry; but the Profes- 
sor’s coolly civil manner was tranquillising, 
and, as he helped her to alight and led her 
into the house, he occupied himself in trying 
to find out how much she already knew of 
her brother’s affairs, before imparting any 
further information to her. He speedily 
discovered, however, that until that very 
morning she had not even been aware of 
Marstland’s engagement, let alone his mar- 
riage, and, having come up to town for a 
day or two, had been greatly surprised to 
hear, on calling at his house, that he was 
out of town and ill. On that she had asked 
to see his partner—an elderly man with 
whom she was already slightly acquainted, 
and who informed her that Marstland had 
been called over to Guernsey quite sud- 
denly on important business about three 
weeks before, and had requested him to 
see to his patients during his absence ; that 
four days previously he had telegraphed to 
say that he had been laid up from the 
effects of a bad accident, but was better, 
and on the point of leaving Guernsey for 
France, whence he hoped to return to 
London direct in three or four days. 

That was the last Dr. Flowers had heard 
of him, and he intimated that it was fortu- 
nate that the season happened to be an 
exceptionally healthy one, as otherwise he 
should not have thought his young partner 
was treating him properly, an opinion in 
which Lady Hessey, irritated by her 
brother’s absence and her own ignorance 
of the occasion for it, sympathetically con- 
curred. 

That morning, however, as she was rising 
from breakfast, the doctor’s brougham 
stopped at her hotel, and the old gentle- 
man made his appearance, looking very 
pale and solemn, and bringing with him a 
copy of “ The Times,” containing a report 
of the duel very similar to that in the paper 
which the Josephses had seen, with the ex- 
ception of there being fewer details, and the 
Englishman’s name being spelt as “ Mars- 
Jan.” Dr. Flowers observed that that was 
just how a Frenchman would spell it ; but 





when Lady Hessey protested with some in- 
dignation that the individual alluded to 
could not possibly be her brother, seeing 
that he was neither married nor engaged to 
be so, her visitor looked at her curiously, 
and said in a meaning way : 

“Are you quite sure of that, Lady Hessey? 
Of course you ought to know more about 
your brother’s private affairs than I do; 
and I own that he has placed no confi- 
dences in me; but from words that he has 
dropped here and there cn different occa- 
sions, I have certainly been under the im- 
pression for some time back he had a very 
tender understanding with some young 
lady or another, and one which only the op- 
position of her parents hindered from being 
announced as a formal engagement.” 

The doctor then went on to observe that 
he believed the young lady was a member 
or guest of a Jewish family called Josephs, 
with whom his partner was exceedingly in- 
timate ; and on this Lady Hessey at once 
sent for a hansom, and announced her in- 
tention of going straight to the Josephses, 
and hearing what they knew about the 
matter. 

“ Of course I am aware that part of it— 
his intimacy with you, I mean—is true,” 
she said excitedly. ‘ And though he is, of 
course, more than of age now, and there- 
fore free to please himself, still I do think, 
Professor Josephs, that as my dear father 
entrusted him to your care when he was 
quite a lad, and as you naturally retain a 
great influence over him, if he has been 
drawn into a marriage——” She stopped 
just in time, warned by something in the 
old botanist’s face ; but, after a moment’s 
embarrassment, added rather hotly: “TI 
have so very often heard my brother allude 
to the—the fascinations of one of your 
daughters that I must be excused for 
asking E 

‘This is my daughter, Lady Hessey,” 
said the Professor gravely, and laying one 
hand on Leah’s shoulder, as the girl stood, 
with a deep flush on her beautiful face, 
but holding herself rather haughtily erect, 
beside him. ‘You are probably mixing 
her -up with the fascinating young lady 
really in question, about whom and the 
understanding, or engagement, between her 
and your brother I will tell you all I know, 
and you will then perhaps understand why 
you have not heard of it sooner.” 

The Professor told the story very briefly, 
not to say baldly, mentioning his own un- 
sympathetic treatment of Marstland as a 
reason for the latter having withdrewn his 
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confidence from him during the last six | 
months, and winding up by “showing Lady | 
Hessey the telegram from Guernsey con- | 
taining the announcement of the marriage, 
Considering that the whole affair would 
probably be in the papers before long he 
thought it foolish, even for Marstland’s 
sake, to attempt any concealment of the | 
general facts of the case from the young 
man’s sister; and he was scarcely sur- | 
prised, though a little amused, at the 
violent indignation she manifested against 
poor Vera and her parents conjointly. Did 
they not know, she asked, that an English 
gentleman was the equal of Kings, and | 
better than half-a-dozen titled Frenchmen ; | 
and was the girl an idiot, or did she not 
care for the man she had eloped with, that | 
she allowed herself to be dragged from | 
him? She kept appealing constantly to, 
Leah to support her in her sisterly wrath 
and contempt; and once, when the Pro-| 
fessor left the room for a moment, she 
turned impulsively to the girl, and said : 

“Do you know I thought—forgive me— 
when I first came here, that it was you.” 

“You made a mistake, Lady Hessey,” 
said Leah quietly, and not deigning even 
to affect a misunderstanding of the lady‘s 
meaning. The latter went on, however, in 
a quick, cordial tone, not unlike her 
brother’s : 

“Well, I did. He used to be always 
talking about you, and your singing and | 
cleverness, you know; and at one time I 
own I did feel afraid——” she stopped, 
colouring with a sense of the rudeness of 
the word, and added: “still, now that I 
see you——” Then stopped again, and | 
asked abruptly : “have you got a photo- 
graph of this other girl?” Leah took one | 
off her own little writing-table, and handed | 
it to her in silence ; and Lady Hessey held 


surprise. 

‘Why, she is not even pretty! A dull, 
flat-faced looking little thing, most dowdily 
dressed,” she said scornfully. ‘And | 


George is so fond of beauty. What can he | 


have been thinking of? Now, if it had 
been you, indeed,” looking with frank 
admiration at Leah, ‘‘I am ready to con- 
fess he would have had an excuse,” 

“He needs none for caring for Vera 
St. Laurent,” said Leah gravely, ‘“‘and she 
is not at all plain in reality. Indeed, I 


| fruitless. 


| think, if you knew her, you would find her 
face as sweet as her character. Please do 
not add to his troubies by setting yourself 
/against her, Lady Hessey,” the girl added 
with sudden and winning earnestness. 
‘You can’t guess how he loves her; and 
she is so innocent, gentle, and yielding 
that I am sure you cannot help doing so 
too. Indeed, anyone who is good and 
kind to her could mould her to whatever 
they pleased—you, as Dr. Marstland’s 
sister, more especially. And, oh! if this 
is true, and he is really in prison for killing 
this other man on her account, think what 
she must be suffering now !” 

“And very justly, when it is through 
her that he is in prison!” Lady Hessey ex- 
claimed ; then seeing Leah’s forehead con- 
tract, she remembered that the girls were 
friends, and apologised ; but though Leah 
in the warmth of her loyalty just then 
would have fought Vera’s battles to the 
death, she was too conscious of her own 


‘ignorance of the later chapters of the 


history, not to feel glad when her visitor, 
without pausing to be answered, announced 
her intention of going at once to the 
family’s solicitor and seeing if, by chance, 
he had heard anything from her brother. 
She begged Leah to go with her, and the 
girl gladly agreed; but their visit was 
The lawyer had heard nothing 
either of or from Dr. Marstland; and 
Leah, growing more anxious and unhappy 
every moment, was not sorry when Lady 
Hessey at last decided to go back to her 
hotel and wait there for further information, 
while she herself returned home to do the 
same thing until the time for the evening 


_post should permit her and her father to 


pay a second visit to Hornton Street. 

They had half hoped that they also 
might have had a letter to take with them; 
but the postman did not even call at the 
house that evening, and it was therefore a 
relief to find, on arriving at Mrs. Burt’s, 
that she was better off. Indeed, she had 
only had time to open and glance over the 
first page of the bulky epistle just handed 
to her, and none of the party had any idea 
of how much worse the news contained in 
it was than they had at all imagined, or 
into how terrible a tragedy the hasty little 
love match had grown. Both women were 
crying unrestrainedly before the Professor 
had read to the end. 
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